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68000—Mighty 512K Atari "Brain” 
GEM—New "Color Mac" Atari Power 
State-of-the-art word processor! 
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WHEN BATTERIES INCLUDED SET OUT TO 
DESIGN THE VERY BEST WORD PROCESSOR 
FOR ATARfCOMPUTERS... 

THEY FOUND THEY ALREADY HAD IT. 




Few word processors have allowed Atari users to tap the full resources of their computer until Atari Paper Clip ... 

Atari Paper Clip is an extremely powerful, fully featured word processor that will allow your Atari 
to operate to the limits of its potential, with an ease of operation and speed you’ve never thought possible. 


PAPER CLIP FOR ATARI®AND COMMODORE®OWNERS 
WHO WANT THE VERY BEST IN WORD PROCESSING. 
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a 120-page monthly with over 
100,000 circulation—almost before 
we had time to stop keeping our 
records on scraps of paper stuffed into 
shoeboxes. 

In many ways, 1984 was Antic’s 
most challenging year. The micro¬ 
computer shakeout hit the market 
hard. Suddenly many computer stores 
wouldn't accept Atari products and a 
number of our steadiest advertisers 
went out of business. Some of the 
best-established computer magazines 
went under during 1984. Frankly, 
there were computer business “ex¬ 
perts” who wouldn’t have been sur¬ 
prised to see Antic call it quits too. . . 

But the Antic staff is just too inno¬ 
vative and dedicated to ever give in 
to a downturn. We simply tightened 
our belts and looked for more ways 


to work smarter. And now we’ve 
come through stronger than ever— 
as the turnaround of the past few 
months vindicated all those who 
believed in the Atari as the best 8-bit 

ing into Antic at the rate of nearly 
1,000 a week. More and more third- 
party manufacturers who’d turned 
their backs on Atari are now coming 
back to show their support in the 
pages of this magazine. Even more im¬ 
portant, Antic has lived up to the 
pledge we made to our readers last 
autumn—to find new ways to fill the 

You can now read full details of the 
latest Atari news just hours after it hap¬ 
pens, in the ANTIC ONLINE edition 
on CompuServe. And in only a few 
short months, the Antic Arcade 


catalog has become one of the most 
important outlets for top-quality Atari 

of the previously out-of-print APX 

These ate only two of the new ser¬ 
vices Antic began providing this year; 
there’s also the national directory of 
authorized Atari service centers, the 
Worldwide Users Group Network 
(WUN). . . and more! 

So the Antic Third Anniversary 
arrives right in the middle of our most 
productive and exciting period ever. 
Thanks for coming along with us. 
Antic will have even bigger and bet¬ 
ter surprises for you during the rest 
of 1985! 

And you can bet that the best 
coverage of the new Atari XE and ST 
computer models will continue to be 
found right here in these pages! 


♦ ♦ ♦and we won't take it anymore! 


Dear Antic 

Attached is a copy of the letter I sent 
to Broderbund Software expressing 
my disappointment in their decision 

Championship Loderunner. 

I think all Atari owners should unite 
and start writing letters to software 
companies to let them know how 
many of us are out there. 

Timothy F. Hitchings 
Staten Island, NY 

Mr. Timothy F. Hitchings is absolutely 
right. . . and Antic has received many 
letters similar to the one above. It’s 
time for Atari owners to demand first- 
class citizenship in the personal com¬ 
puter software world! 

Now is the time to take action, be¬ 
cause there is no longer the slightest 
excuse for major software companies 
to avoid bringing out their hit prod¬ 
ucts for the Atari. 

Just about half a million Atari 


800XLs were sold during the 1984 
holiday season. In many stores, Atari 
1050 disk drives moved out just as 
fast—as previous owners upgraded to 
disk. 



ously-sold compatible Atari com¬ 
puters and you have a vast user base 
that does not have to take second 
place anywhere in the personal com- 

So when YOU see a piece of soft¬ 
ware you’d like to buy, and you learn 
it isn’t being released for the Atari, 


letter to the president of the software 
company explaining what a big mis¬ 
take they are making. 

You can usually find the company’s 
address on the software package or 
on the advertisement for the product. 
You don’t need to look up the name 
of the person who heads the com¬ 
pany-just write PRESIDENT on the 
envelope above the company name 
and address. Feel free to enclose a 
photocopy of this editorial along with 
your letter, in order to add a second 
voice to your argument. 

On my desk at Antic as I write this, 
there’s a pile of superbly packaged 
color-graphics adventure software 
from Spinnaker—all for the Apple and 
Commodore computers. 

Spinnaker’s Teralium line (origi¬ 
nally called Trillium) features graphic 
adventure software adapted from 
famous science fiction books in¬ 
cluding Ray Bradbury’s Farmheit 451 , 












































The Windham Classics line from 
Spinnaker presents interactive graphic 
software adaptations of some of the 
best-known children’s books. In this 
series are Swiss Family Robinson , 
Treasure Island, Alice In Wonder¬ 
land and Below The Root. 

But at this writing, Spinnaker says 
it won’t release any of these products 
for the Atari. 

If this makes YOU a little angry, 
then it would be a good idea to write 
a letter to: 

William H. Bowman 
Spinnaker Software 
One Kendall Square 
Cambridge, MA 02139 
Antic will continue to report on 
this situation until all important soft¬ 
ware companies stop short-changing 

Please feel free to send Antic 
copies of your letters to software 
companies—and let us know about 
any responses you get from the com¬ 
panies. This will help us keep 
everybody informed about the latest 
victories and opposition in this on¬ 
going struggle. 


ames Capparell 





Even if you don’t use auto-numbering, 
these changes will make it a lot pleasanter 
for you to step through the lines of a 
previously typed program that you’re 
modifying. 

Line 32210 is changed to make the two- 

HG 32025 H=PEEK(1363 + PE 

HEN GOSUB 32230:POST 

FY 32210 POSITION 0,16: 

El 32230 B=PEEK(H3+PEEK 

FA 32240 H=H+PEEKCH+23: 


HELP FOR PROGRAMS 


Rosemead, CA 

read that key, PEEK (732). A17 represents 
the HELP key, an 81 represents SHIFT- 
HELP, and a 145 means CONTROL-HELP. 



ANTIC, The Atari Resou 














WRONG NUMBER 


EXPANDED CPU? NO, 


plied the following information and 
short history of the Atari 6502. -ANTIC ED 
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"Crusade in Europe: D-Day to the Battle of the Bulge" and 
"Decision in the Desert: North Africa 1940-1942" establish a new 
standard of quality and playability in strategic simulatton design. At 


a suggested retail price of $3! 


5, they are an extraordinary 


valueaswell! 

SEE YOUR LOCAL RETAILER for "Crusade in Europe" an 
"Decision in the Desert". Available for Commodore-64. / 
Atari, and IBM computers. For mo . 

MicroProse products call or write. 


MicroProse Software 
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TSCOPE 

AUTODIALER 

Automatic log-on program 


by CHARLES JACKSON, Antic Program Editor 


TSCOPE, by Joe Miller, is a well- 
known public domain program. It 
enables owners of the Atari 1030 or 
835 modem—or most modems that 
work with the Atari 850 interface— 
to upload and download either binary 
or ASCII files on the CompuServe SIG 

(TSCOPE is available on the An¬ 
tic 1030/835 Telecommunications 
Disk, PD025 in the Antic Catalog. 

TSCOPE Autodialer is a fast and 
foolproof way to log onto Compu¬ 
Serve automatically. You just boot 
your TSCOPE disk and sit back while 
TSCOPE Autodialer types in your 
CompuServe phone number, your 
User ID and your password. 

When TSCOPE starts, it looks for 
a file named AUTODIAL.SYS which 
contains a simple set of log-on in¬ 
structions. AUTODIAL.SYS is optional 
and doesn’t come included with most 
versions of the TSCOPE program. You 

GETTING STARTED 

TSCOPE Autodialer will create an 


A short, automatic log-on program 
for TSCOPE. the popular public do¬ 
main telecommunications program. 
It will run on any Atari computer 
with a disk drive. Works with any 
TSCOPE compatible modem, in¬ 
cluding the Atari 1030 & 835. 


AUTODIAL.SYS file for you. Type in 
Listing 1, checking it with TYPO II, 
and SAVE a copy to disk. 

When you RUN the program, it will 
ask you for the phone number to dial, 
your access number (User ID), and 
your password. When you’ve entered 
this information, place your TSCOPE 
disk into the drive and press [START] 
to write the file. If you haven’t already 
renamed your TSCOPE.OBJ file 
AUTORUN.SYS, the program will re- 

TSCOPE Autodialer creates an 
AUTODIAL.SYS file which might look 
something like: 


555-1234 

AC]:98765.4321 

]: SECRET. PASSWORD 

The first line contains the phone 
number to be dialed. Hyphens, paren¬ 
theses and blank spaces are ignored 
by TSCOPE. 

The second line begins with A C— 
the code for [CONTROL] [C], The 
right-bracket symbol “]” after the “C” 

autodialer to wait for a prompt before 
continuing. 

With our sample AUTODIAL.SYS 
file, TSCOPE would dial 555-1234 
(ignoring the hyphen) and wait for a 
connection. Then your autodialer 
would issue a [CONTROL] [C] code 
and wait for the colon [:] at the end 
of the User ID: prompt. When the 
autodialer receives this colon, it enters 
your access number. 

The colon on the last line of the 
AUTODIAL.SYS file tells the 
autodialer to wait for the next 
colon—the one at the end of the 
Password: prompt. It then enters your 








MAKING CHANGES 

There are many ways to modify your 
autodialer. If you wanted to 
automatically visit the ANTIC 
ONLINE service, for instance, you 
would add this line to your 
AUTODIAL.SYS file: 
a]!GO ANTIC 

This instruction tells the autodialer to 
wait for an exclamation point prompt, 
then type the GO ANTIC command. 

PASSWORD PROTECTION 

Though TSCOPE Autodialer is the 
quickest way to log-on to Com¬ 
puServe, it lacks some security. 
Anyone who can load a disk and turn 
on a modem could gain access to your 
CompuServe account. So always keep 
your autodialing TSCOPE disk in a 


In April, type GO ANTIC as soon as 
you log onto CompuServe. You’ll be 
able to read Antic’s immediate on- 
the-spot coverage of Atari news 
from the 1985 Wfest Coast Computer 
Faire, which took place from March 
30 to April 2. 

ANTIC ONLINE will also give you 
a full preview of the stories and pro¬ 
grams in the next Antic 
Magazine—the June Computer 
Arts issue. 

You'll even see a major excerpt 
from the upcoming issue’s featured 
article. This time it’s a look at two 
breakthrough music products—an 
Atari MIDI controller that emulates 
a 16-track digital recording studio, 
and a real-time music generator that 


lets you improvise four-part compo¬ 
sitions at the Atari keyboard. 

Each month ANTIC ONLINE 
brings you the very latest Atari in¬ 
formation long before it can appear 
in any magazine. From most areas 
there are no long distance chatges 
for this service, so it does not cost 
you anything more than the stan¬ 
dard CompuServe online time 
charge 

The ANTIC ONLINE special bul¬ 
letins may be downloaded for re¬ 
printing: in newsletters of users 
groups affiliated With the Antic 
Worldwide Users Network. Officers 
of Atari users groups may write to 
Antic for details about WUN 
affiliation. 
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Next Month in 


JUNE 

COMPUTER ARTS ISSUE 


HIGH-POWERED ARTS PROGRAMS, INCLUDING: 

• Graphics Utility Package 

Super-fast BASIC drawing commands 

• 3-D ACTION! 

Rotate your 3-D picture in speedy 
ACTION! 

• The Musician 

Type-In "Music Construction” 

Him Your Atari® Into A 

BANJO • WEAVING LOOM • PIANO • COLOR PALETTE • GUITAR 


* MIDI Meets The Atari 

Using the Atari to control a 
16-track digital recording studio 

• Mr. SIG* ATARI 

Ron Luks, sysop of the largest 
Atari BBS 








A WORD PROCESSING PROGRAM ! 

AN INFORMATION MANAGEMENT PROGRAM ! ' 
A TELECOMMUNICATIONS PROGRAM'. 
ALL THREE PROGRAMS, ON ONE DISKETTE!, FOR ONLY $49.95 



“Quite simply the best! The highest rating possible... the package should be part of every 
(computer j library.”— analog computing 


“Russ Wetmore has done an EXCELLENTjob! The program is flexible, powerful and 
very easy to use. $49.95 buys a heck of a lot of program.”— review by arthur leyenberger 


“Performance: ★ ★ ★ -k(Excellent)Value:-k ★ ★ ★ (Excellent) 

This three-in-one package is a bargain.. . one of the finest values on the market. ” 



HOMETEXT WORD PROCESSOR. 
HOMEFIND INFORMATION MANAGER. 
HOMETERM TELECOMMUNICATIONS 


^BATTERIES INri I IOt=n ^ 

M J 17875 Sky Park N 

Suite P, Irvine, Califo 


"The Energized Software Company!" 







ANTIC 

BOOKSHELF 

Reviewed by CHARLES JACKSON and MICHAEL CIRAOLO 




Cheating is expensive. In this < 


isting adventure games. 

Of course, it might well be worth 
$20 to avoid those sleepless hours, as 
you pull out your hair and wonder 

those massive doors in your favorite 

Whether you want to use such a 
cheat book is your business. But if you 
do, you’ll find this an excellent guide. 


Each game also comes with 
publisher information, suggested 
retail price, description and brief 
review, necessary menus and 


were designed for the Apple. But 42 

all Infocoms except the very latest, the 
Ultima series, the Adventure Inter¬ 
national catalog, Gruds in Space, 
Ulysses, Wizard and the Princess, and 
most other favorites. 


and its subroutines are explained. En¬ 
suing chapters compare each sub¬ 
routine to equivalent assembly lan- 

through, you should be a lot closer 
to designing and writing your own 
machine language arcade games. 

Although the assembler listings are 
written in Synassembler, the book has 
a comparison table to help you tran 
late the Synassembler code to Ata 
Assembler Editor, MAC/65, Ata 
Macro Assembler or Eastern Hous 
(This book is available by mail froi 
tic Catalog bound into this issi 




















Atari Color Graphics 

by Joseph W. Collins 
$12.95 

202 pages paperbound 



Atari Color Graphics: A Begin¬ 
ner’s Workbook is a useful introduc¬ 
tion to 14 Atari BASIC graphics 
modes. These include the three GTIA 
modes and two modes (Graphics 14 
and Graphics 15) unique to XL 

If you’re a beginning programmer, 
you’ll want to keep your BASIC 
reference manual close at hand, 
the workbook only describes BASIC 
graphics commands. 

Each workbook chapter introduces 
a different style of computer graphics, 
including high, low and medium 
ingle and 


color modes; the GTIA modes ai 


The be 


is and dozens of short type-in pro¬ 
grams that demonstrate key points in 
:ach chapter. New BASIC program- 
ners ready to add interesting graphics 
I routines to their programs should start 
with this book. 

(This book is available by mail from 
I the Antic Catalog bound into this 
I of the magazine.) 

I Both graphics books reviewe< 

I are published by Arrays, Inc. /The 
Book Division, 11223 South Hindry 



Here is one of the finest Logo 
workbooks available for children. 
Armed with this book, young people 
unfamiliar with Logo will quickly 
have turtles dancing on their screen. 
Later chapters explore recursion, 
riiusic, writing and editing procedures 
and using the Logo shape editor. 

Children will enjoy this lively and 
instructive book. It is filled with 
dozens of colorful and enjoyable Logo 
procedures to try. Parents and teachers 
will appreciate 1, 2, 3 because every 
lesson encourages children to use ex- 






This Logo tutorial simultaneously 
of the language for 
Instruments, and two 
Apple variants. Consequently, you 
must be familiar with the Atari Logo 
user’s guide before you read Logo 
Fun. Without this knowledge, de¬ 
bugging your Logo procedures soon 
becomes a frustrating nightmare. 

Logo Fun contains a wide assort¬ 
ment of tiny procedures which draw 
attractive patterns on the screen. 
Several of these designs are presented 
in an eight-page color section in the 
middle of the book. 

The authors invite you to use their 
book like an encyclopedia—to “flip 
back and forth, or check the index to 
find what you need." Unfortunately 
there is no index, and “flipping back 
and forth” soon becomes a time- 


Both Logo books reviewed above 
are from Reston Publishing Company, 
11480 Sunset Hills Road, Reston, VA 
22090. (800) 336-0338. 


■■■■■ 























COLOR CATALOG. 
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GEM of 
ATARI 

More than pretty icons! 
































California. DRI had developed the 
first microcomputer operating 
system, CP/M. Now they produced 
the Graphics Environment Manager, 
GEM. 

Although it may well run on other 
operating systems in the future, GEM 
is currendy available for IBM PC-DOS, 
and for the closely related MS-DOS 

GEM MEETS ATARI 

GEM has now also been chosen for 
the upcoming Atari ST computers. It 

operating system, which is a close 
relative of DRI’s CP/M. 

In the Atari STS, the GEM overlay, 
the TOS operating system, and the 
device drivers including hard disk, 
floppy disk, Centronics parallel, and 
RS232C serial are all to be contained 
in 192K of ROM . That means when 
you turn on your ST it is ready to 
work immediately and none of your 
RAM has disappeared. 

puteis easy to understand and use, 
with flashy icons and drop-down 




pass information between ther 
what we all thought computers 


easily 
l. It is 



ware, so terrific drawing programs 
and spectacular games should be the 
order of the day. In the multiple win¬ 
dows you could run your word pro¬ 
cessor and your spreadsheet at the 
same time. Programs that we never 


INSIDE GEM 

GEM works by setting up an imagi¬ 
nary all-purpose input-output 
graphics device, called a Virtual 
Device Interface (VDI). All graphics 
I/O is sent through it. This will sound 
familiar to programmers who have 
used the Atari CIO. The GEM VDI and 
IBM both follow the emerging 
American National Standards Institute 
(ANSI) standard of a memory location 
grid 32K wide and 32K high. 

Real-world devices, such as 
monitor screens, touch tablets, 
graphics printers, plotters, and mice 
are usually much smaller. The ANSI 
standard requires the necessary scal¬ 
ing be done by the application pro¬ 
gram or the device handler (they call 
them device drivers), guaranteeing 
comparability over a wide variety of 
actual devices. GEM calls this the Nor¬ 
malized Device Coordinates mode. 

GEM supports another VDI mode 
called Raster Coordinates (RC). This 
allows you to map the actual device 
coordinates over a portion of the VDI. 
It was designed with monitor screens 
in mind and permits addressing pix¬ 
els directly, just like bit-mapped 
graphics. RC allows multiple screens 
to be created within the 32K by 32K 
VDI grid. You can then switch be- 

The GEM VDI supports over 50 
functions. These are like the XIO 
functions and the AUXI and AUX2 
bytes in the Atari CIO. They handle 
setup of devices with defaults, graphic 
primitives like lines, polygons, 
ellipses, arcs, and others. They con¬ 
trol color registers, line style, character 
fonts and cursor forms. They also sup- 


form logic operations on bytes before 
moving them) and access to special 
device capabilities. 

BUILT-IN LIBRARY 

GEM includes a package of subroutine 
libraries in the Application Environ¬ 
ment Services (AES). These libraries 
handle the program’s interface with 
GEM, taking care of icon manipula¬ 
tion, drop-down menus, windowing, 
information transfer between applica¬ 
tions, and a host of other details. This 
makes the GEM magic much easier to 
program. Digital Research also has just 
finished a GEM Programmer’s Toolkit 
manual to aid in commercial program 
development. 

Because GEM runs on many 
machines, most notably the IBM, pro¬ 
grams are easily moved between 
operating systems. Consequently, it is 
believed that high quality IBM pro¬ 
grams running under GEM will soon 
be available on the Atari. But this can 
work the other way, too. Atari pro¬ 
grammers will be able to sell their 
creations in the IBM market. Finally, 

large-scale business programs and IBM 
owners will get some decent games. 

The user interface in computers has 
come a long way in a very short time. 
We Atari users have had one of the 
best all along. GEM will be another 
giant leap forward. 

Charles Cherry is a theatre techni¬ 
cian who uses his Atari to generate 
images for industrial slide shows, as 
a moving message center, as a tele¬ 
prompter and as a business machine. 

□ 





FREE! THOUSANDS OF PROGRAMS! 


PUT YOUR TELEPHONE TO WORK 
WITH THE NEW ATARI 
MODEM/SOFTWARE PACKAGE. 


ONLY 

$ 79.95 


To get more out of your ATARI, whether 
you're a branql-new owner or a database 
expert-this offer is fbryou. The ATARI 1030 
is the easiest-te-use modem on the market. 
And since the experts at ATARI designed it, 
you're guaranteed that it works with your 
ATARI Computer System. 

The perfect modem package for eveiyone. 
it has all the necessary software built right 
in. All you need is a 16K ATARI computer 
and a telephone line to get started! Ifyou're 
a disk drive owner, this package includes 
additional software |on disk—selected by 
ANTIC Magazine) that will give your 1030 
all the power you'll ever need! 

NEW! 

• Upload/Download Files With Your 
Disk Drive 

• Auto Dial Telephone Number Database 

• Easy Downloading Of Programs From 
CompuServe's ATARI SIG. 

• Easy Access To All Bulletin Board 
Systems 

■ Simple ATARI-To-ATARI "Madntosh- 


Trbu'll love the hi-tech design of the 103.0'," 
modem. If II look great next to your com¬ 
puter and peripherals! And hidden inside is 
the most sophisticated circuitry on the 
market. This means 100% a<< urate file 
transmissions the first time—even over 
voice-grade phone lines anywhere in tffef. . 
country, four 1030 modem is built almost to 
military specs-guaranteed to have less 
than 1 bit-error out of every 100,000 bits— 
the lowest in the industry. 


And, you'll also receive 
free introductoiy 
subscriptions to 
CompuServe (access to 
hundreds of great free 
programs), and 
Dow Jones 


News Retrieval Service (get stock quotes 
as fast as your stock broker), with 
FREE TIME ON EACHI 


The AIAR! 1030 works with all Atari 
computers, including the 400, 800, XL's 
and XE's. No interface required. Plugs 
directly into any ATARI computer; 
Everything you need included. 





Die to ADD-ON Systems. Credit Card Orders Only Call Toll Fre 

rcjfmoneyor r 8007723545X133jradeCA) 

California residents add 6'v% sales tax. 


\ 
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mode you can scroll horizontal¬ 
ly or vertically to see exactly 
^ how your words will fit on the 

*>jhows exactly where 
1 is. (And Paper- 

rt Batteries In¬ 
cluded forthcon 
80-column card, ■ 
later this spring.) 

• HIGH-POWER CO] 

There’s actually 
tween mode menus. Saving and 
loading files, disk formatting, 
editing, text entry, disk direc¬ 
tories and help menus are all 
available from the 
with the touch of very few 
Some really unique ar 

save, transposing 
words, or converting Ci 
ters and lower-case letl 

MINOR QUIBBLES 

It is not the normal thing for a corn- 

beta test software prior to its finaliza¬ 
tion for market. However, Batteries 
Included unconditionally agreed to 
let us rush a review of our beta copy 



;ditors did find some 
ith Paperclip. But 
|ided promised us that 
mgs had already been 
ersion of the pro¬ 
sale in April, 
concern was the size of 
buffer. The latest version 
ith had only enough 


s Included said the final ve: 
Sion would hold fil 
pages double-spaced. The buffer in 

. tain about 28K 

' 24K in the 800 model, 
the print format commands 
iface, underline and italics, 
specify whether it is the 
or the end of the format- 
a. We found this cumber- 
especially when so many of the 
other commands are so convenient. 
There are still a few things that Let- 

PaperClip would also do. For exam¬ 
ple Paperclip does not have a com¬ 
mand deleting an entire word, foward 
or backward. 


ber of optionV 
not let you turn off the keyclick in the 
800 models, which have no indepen- 


POWER 

Paperclip you will also 
the standard features you’d ex- 
dm a competitive word pro¬ 
today. There’s global search 
:place, underlining, italics, 
headers and fc 
help files, pitch control, 
page length setting, nearly 30 dif¬ 
ferent printer drivers plus a configura- 






lusual, b 


ie the m 


powerful editors are usually harder to 
master. But Paperclip is virtually as 
easy to use as Bank Street Writer 
so there is no reason why it shouldn’t 
be your first word processor. 

Many of the editing functions are 
accomplished by holding down the 
[CONTROL] and [SHIFT] keys 
together plus a third key. With very 
little practice, this becomes second 
nature. And it also makes for an effi¬ 
cient command structure. 







For instance, [DELETE] removes 
the character to the left of the cursor, 
[CONTROL] [DELETE] removes the 
character beneath the cursor. [SHIFT] 
[DELETE] removes the entire cursor 
line. [CONTROL] [SHIFT] [DELETE] 
gives you a choice of deleting to the 
[E]nd or [T]op of the file. 

AND STILL MORE. . . 

This review is based on the ex¬ 
periences of the four Antic editors 
during this first first month when we 
prepared an issue of the magazine en¬ 
tirely with Paperclip. 

We wanted to tell you about this 
product as soon as possible. But the 
fact is that Paperclip even has a lot 
of other powerful features we simply 
haven’t had a chance to work with 

been told about that are still in 
development. 

So at this time all we can do is list 
the most important extra features (We 
don’t even have room for all of them) 
and promise to cover these extras in 
a later article or articles. . . 

• TWO COLUMN PRINTOUT 

• BUILT-IN MATH CALCULATOR 


MAILMERGE WITH SYNFILE + 
—Both programs are by the same 
authors, Steve Ahlstrom and Dan 
Moore, although SYNFILE + was 
written in FORTH. 


MULTIPLE DISK FILE GLOBAL 
SEARCH—Up to 6 simultaneous 
search and replace operations 
throughout all linked disk files 


AIARIWRITER-PAPERCLIP FILE 
CONVERSION—Antic Con- 



MIXED TEXT/GRAPHICS 
SCREEN DUMP—This integrated 


Atari graphics (modes 7.5 and 8) 
on a single printed page. It’s 
compatible with Micro Il¬ 
lustrator and most other graphics 
software files. 


OUR RECOMMENDATION 

sive amount of Atari word proces¬ 
sing—whether it be as a student, 
business person or professional— 
you should get Paperclip right away. 
If it’s not in your local stores yet, buy 
it by mail from Batteries Included. 
(You don’t need Paperclip if you only 
write occasional short letters at 
home. For that minimal level of use 
you should probably look first at 
Batteries Included’s $49.95 Home- 
Pak which was reviewed in the 
March, 1985 Antic.) 


PAPERCLIP 

Batteries Included 
186 Queen St. West 
Toronto, Ontario 
M5V 1Z1 Canada 

(416) 881-9941 0 


TECH TIPS 

From the 

ABCs of Atari Computers 
by David Mentley 


SPEAKER — The console SPEAKER is 
controlled by register $D01F (53279) 
decimal. This is the same location as 
for the console keys. To start the 
SPEAKER clicking, POKE in a number 
between 0 and 7. The continuous 

1 POKE 53279,0: GOTO 1 
will generate a continuous humming 
noise. In the XL series, the SPEAKER 
noise is routed to the television 
SPEAKER. 


Infrequently Used BASIC 
Commands 



STR$ - In BASIC, the STR$ corn- 
variable to a STRing. You will also 

the string into if you want to use it 
somewhere else. ONE23S = STR$(123) 
will assign the string “123” to the 
string variable ONE23$. 

VAL — In BASIC, VAL performs the 
opposite function as STR$. VAL con¬ 
verts a string which is made of nu¬ 
meric characters to a numerical 
variable or value. X=VAL(Y$) will 

X ifY* were a string called “123”. If 
Y$ is an alphabetic character, an error 
will result. Q 


From ABCs of Atari Computers by David 
Mentley (available through the Antic 
Catalog in this issue). Reprinted by permis- 
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Exciting new “real” 3D Graphics on 48K Disk. 
Includes Super Charger Power Booster 
cartridge for fast realistic 3 dimensional 
graphics. Weave your way through a maze of 
pyramids and radar dishes as you fight against 
an onslaught of jets and helicopters. But, 
remember to keep an eye out for more fuel in 
this fast paced game. 


Mirrn.nrtrl™ For Advanced 

PlKTOKOr I-XL Experimenters 

Parallel Buss Board-$49.99 
This unit is designed as an experimenter’s PIA 
board for the Atari XL computers. 

easy replacement. 

Powered by an external source that also gives a 5 volt 
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MEET 
THE 

68000 

Will the ST 
16 -bit chip 
kill BASIC 
and 
assembler? 



T ^here’s a new kid on the block. He’s bigger; brighter, 
mote sophisticated, and a whole lot faster. His name 
is 68000 and he speaks in new tongues. There are 
those who say he could be death to assembly 
language and BASIC. 

The new Atari ST computers will contain the Motorola 
MC68000 microprocessor chip. Introduced in 1979, it was 
the fust 16-bit microprocessor to have 32-bit internal archi¬ 
tecture with 16-byte, non-segmented direct memory ad¬ 
dressing, which means you can potentially access 
16,777,216 bytes. That’s over 5,500 pages of single-spaced 
‘ programmers used to Atari’s old 6502 chip, 


BASIC BABEL 

Most Atari programmers started with the BASIC that came 
with their machines. Many grew tired of its limitations, 
and evolved to the powerful, highly precise world of 
machine language. 

Some argue this pattern will change with the new STS. 

Jeffrey Gortatowsky, writing on the CompuServe Atari 
SIG, says the pattern of this evolution was caused by the 
design and memory limitations of the 6502. If you want 
to write effective speedy software for a computer that has 
only 64K memory available, you must use assembly lan¬ 
guage. The code produced by high-level language takes 
up too much memory and, on the 6502, is usually not 
fast enough. 

HIGH-LEVEL FUTURE 

Gortatowsky then argues that, in the 68000, we will see 
the beginnings of change. The chip architecture is so flex¬ 
ible and fast, and the addressable memory so vast, that 
high-level language will become the practical choice of 
software manufacturers because time-consuming, costly 
assembly language will no longer be necessary. In addi¬ 
tion, private owners may find that any form of BASIC 
which takes advantage of this chip’s power is going to be 
cumbersome and difficult. 

This theory is echoed in the fine reference book, 68000 
Assembly Language Programming, by Kane, Hawkins 


& Leventhal (Osborne/McGraw-Hill, Berkeley, CA, 1981). 
‘We expect the future will favor high-level languages.” 

As chips and hardware become cheaper and more 
powerful, the theory goes, the cost of programming labor 
is rising. This helps explain the shift to efficient high-level 
languages for program development. These languages can 
also permit standardization of software development be- 

A case can also be made that successful research in high- 
level structured languages is lagging behind hardware 
breakthroughs—which means that dramatic improve- 

due and might be expected to happen reasonably soon. 

Until then, it is not surprising that professional program 
developers are specifically being told by Atari to use C or 
Pascal on the STS. 

There are two forms of C currently available for the 
Atari. Deep Blue C, which can be ordered from the Antic 
catalog, and C/65which you can get from Optimized 
Systems Software. Because of the Atari computers’ cur¬ 
rent memory limitations, neither of these C versions are 
full implementations of the language. They should, 
however, serve as good training for those who wish to 

The new ACTION! language, also from O.S.S. is a cross 
between C and Pascal. It’s fun to program with and would 
also be an excellent training ground for those interested 
in learning structured programming. 

In the computer world outside Atari, C is rapidly 
becoming more and more popular among home program¬ 
mers. Does this mean BASIC is on the ropes? Not really. 

A choice of BASIC or Logo—in versions designed by 
Digital Research who created the GEM operating environ¬ 
ment used by the ST—will be bundled with the first ST 
machines. And there is such an established, wide base of 
BASIC programmers, it’s doubtful the language will 

New BASICS are likely to appear which will take advan¬ 
tage of extra memory and all sorts of easily-used new com¬ 
mands will be added. The original structure of the 


MEMORY LIMITATIONS 

And what about assembly language? We think memory- 
efficient AL will be as necessary and popular on the STS 
as on the earlier Ataris. Unlimited memory is not really 
available. The 68000 microprocessor may be capable of 
addressing 16 mega-bytes of memory, but, of the two an¬ 
nounced ST models, the 130ST ($399) will contain only 
128K of RAM and the top-line 520ST ($599) will have 
512K. 

On the IBM PC the highly touted Symphony, written 
in a high-level language, requires 340K just for starters. 
Framework, also written in a high-level language, will 
operate (barely) in 256K on the IBM PC— but its tutorial 
disk will not! 

Atari says the new STS have non-expandable memory. 
We suspect it won’t be long before some imaginative third- 
party manufacturer figures out a way to plug more 
memory into the “non-expandable” STs. But meanwhile 
if a software developer wants to market a program that 
will run on both ST models, assembly language may be 
the only viable solution. 

HACKER’S PLEASURE 

A consideration not taken into account in all this is the 
pure satisfaction that assembly language programmers get 
from programming at the nitty gritty level. We’re no longer 
talking about the practical, economic business approach, 
but the home hacker who wants to roll up his sleeves and 
get to know every board, chip and register in that machine 
He does not want to be limited by someone else's idea 
of what the processor can do. If he wants a high-level 
language, he writes a high-level language. 

For those 6502 hackers, we offer the following preview 
to whet your ST appetite. And this is simply an hors 
d’oeuvre. Further details and definitions must be saved 
for later articles. If you can’t wait, we recommend you 
pick up the previously mentioned 68000 Assembly 
Language Programming, or The 68000: Principles 
and Programming, by Leo J. Scanlon, Howard W. Sams 
& Co., Inc. 



68000 OVERVIEW 

There are two operating modes in the 68000: User and 
Supervisor. Certain instructions in supervisor mode are 
not available in user mode. The supervisor mode is a pro¬ 
tection against operator misuse, in sophisticated, multi¬ 
tasking systems. It should be interesting to see what Atari 
does with the supervisor mode. 

Other niceties include built-in debugging aids, traps 
against illegal addressing and illegal instructions, a one- 
step trace mode, and seven levels of vectored interrupts. 
Most of these are only available from the supervisory 


DATA TYPES 

Although the 68000 has a 16-bit data bus, meaning that 
2 bytes of information can be accessed in one machine 
cycle, internally it can operate on five different types of 
data: bits, 4-bit binary coded decimal (BCD), 8-bit bytes 
(B), 16-bit words (W), and 32-bit long words (L). Because 
of this, byte data may be addressed at even or odd ad¬ 
dresses, but words and long words must be addressed at 
even addresses. For example, three bytes in a row could 
Ml at addresses *0004, *0005 and *0006, three words 
at *0004, *0006, *0008, and three long words at *0004, 
*0008, *000C. 

The 68000 has 56 instructions and 14 addressing 
modes. This is very similar to the 6502. But there are 17 
general-purpose 32-bit registers. Eight are considered data 
registers, seven are address registers, one is the stack 
pointer and the last is the program counter. 


BIT SYMBOL CONDITION 

2 Z Zero 

3 N Negative 

4 X Extend 

5-7 (Unused) 

Supervisor status flag bits 8 through 9 are used in various 
combinations to signal interrupt priority for the seven 
levels of interrupt. The 13th bit switches the modes be¬ 
tween supervisor and user, and the 15th bit places the 
68000 in trace mode. Bits 11,12 and 14 are unused. 

ADDRESSING MODES 

As stated above, there are fourteen addressing modes: 

2. Address register direct 

3. Register indirect 

4. Register indirect with post-increment 

5. Register indirect with pre-decrement 

6. Register indirect with displacement 

7. Register indirect with index 

8. Absolute short 

9. Absolute long 

10. PC relative with displacement 

11. PC relative with index 


THE REGISTERS 

All of the data registers are general purpose and can be 
used as index registers or counters. They can handle bytes, 
words, and long words. The address registers are primarily 
designed to hold addresses, but can be used as index 
registers. Unlike the data registers, they cannot handle 8-bit 

The stack pointer can also be used as a general purpose 
address register. It is actually two registers and will con¬ 
tain different data depending upon whether you are in 
supervisor or user operating mode. 

The last 32-bit register is the program counter and, 
although it is a 32-bit register, only 23 of the bits are used. 
Since instructions consist of words instead of bytes, the 
counter can access a range of 8M words, or 16,777,216 
bytes. 6502 programmers will feel like a gnat in the 
Houston Astrodome. 

STATUS REGISTER 

The last register in the 68000 is the 16-bit status register, 
which is divided into two 8-bit bytes. The lower 8 bits 
are for the user mode and the upper 8 for the supervisor. 


12. Immediate 

13. Quick Immediate 


Given the number of registers and data types, the flex¬ 
ibility of register use, and the amount of indirection in¬ 
dicated in the address modes, there is incredible power 
available in the 68000. 

MC68000 INSTRUCTIONS 

Table 1 is a chart of the 68000 instruction set mnemonics 
with brief definitions. 

Some instructions will be familiar to 6502 programmers, 
but many will be completely alien. There are no LDAs or 
STAs for example, because the 68000 is not accumulator 
bound. There is the remarkable MOVE which will move 
anything from anywhere to anywhere else. 

Programming syntax for the 68000 on currently avail¬ 
able assemblers is identical to popular 6502 assemblers, 
in that each line consists of: 

Line number (Label) Mnemonic (Operand) (Comment) 


BIT SYMBOL CONDITION 

0 C Carry 

1 V Overflow 


The mnemonic field, however, may contain a three, four 
or five letter mnemonic, and instructions can occupy from 
one to five words in memory. 




O BRAVE NEW WORLD 

We hope this article has generated more questions than 
answers. Atari owners have been waiting a long time for 
The New Machine. It’s here at last. I, for one, can’t wait 


68000 Assembly Language Programming 

by Kane, Hawkins & Leventhal 

Osborne/McGraw-Hill 

2600 Tenth Street 

Berkeley, CA 94710 

(415) 548-2805 

$18.95 

The 68000: Principles and Programming 

by Leo J. Scanlon 
Howard W. Sams & Co, 

4300 West 62nd Street 
Indianapolis, IN 46268 
(317) 298-5400 
$15.95 


Table 1 

Instruction Mnemonics 

Mnemonic Description 

ABCD Add Decimal with Extend 

ADD Add 

AND Logical AND 

ASL Arithmetic Shift Left 

ASR Arithmetic Shift Right 

B C c Branch Conditionally 

BCHG Bit Test and Change 

BCLR Bit Test and Clear 

BRA Branch Always 

BSET Bit Test and Set 

BSR Branch to Subroutine 

BTST Bit Test 

CHK Check Register Against Bounds 

CLR Clear Operand 

CMP Compare 

DB CC Test Cond, Decrement and Branch 

DIVS Signed Divide 

DIVU Unsigned Divide 

EOR Exclusive OR 

EXG Exchange Registers 

EXT Sign Extend 

JMP Jump 

JSR Jump to Subroutine 

LEA Load Effective Address 

LINK Link Stack 

LSL Logical Shift Left 

LSR Logical Shift Right 

MOVE Move 

MOVEM Move Multiple Registers 

MOVEP Move Peripheral Data 

MULS Signed Multiply 




MULU 

NBCD 

NEG 

NOP 


OR 

PEA 

RESET 

ROL 

ROR 

ROXL 

ROXR 

RTE 

RTR 

RTS 


STOP 

SUB 

SWAP 

TAS 

TRAP 



Unsigned Multiply 

Negate Decimal with Extend 

Negate 

No Operation 
One’s Complement 
Logical OR 

Push Effective Address 
Reset External Devices 
Rotate Left without Extend 
Rotate Right without Extend 
Rotate Left with Extend 
Rotate Right with Extend 
Return from Exception 
Return and Restore 
Return from Subroutine 
Subtract Decimal with Extend 
Set Conditional 
Stop 
Subtract 

Swap Data Register Halves 
Test and Set Operand 

Trap on Overflow 
Test 











MANIPULATING; 
STRINGS 


More power and 
speed from BASIC 



team how 

and Variable 
Value Table in your BASICprograms. 
Professional programmers 
powerful techniques to add speed 
and variety to their code The BASIC 

puters of any memory size. 

I f you program in BASIC, you’ve 
almost certainly used string vari¬ 
ables to store and manipulate 
character strings. In this article, 
we’ll see how Atari BASIC handles 
string variables. Then we’ll show you 
how to use this information 


speed of string m: 
BASIC. 

These techniques ct 




and 


grams from BASIC, moving players in 
Player/Missile graphics, and changing 
screen memory for animation or page 
flipping. 

VARIABLE TABLES 

Atari BASIC uses two tables to keep 
track of the variables in your program; 
the Variable Name able and the 
Variable Value Table. 

The Variable Name "able holds the 
names of all the variables used in your 
program. It also tells the computer if 
a variable contains a string, a number, 
or a numeric array. 

The Variable Value able records 


er it’s in a program or 1 

computer updates both 
tables. Moreover, when you 
SAVE a program to disk or 
cassette, the tables are saved Vj 
as well. Both tables will remain HI 
in memory until you LOAD an- Ta| 
other program, issue a NEW com- S 

mand, or turn off the computer. 1|| 

FINDING TABLES ™ 

The location of these tables in 8 
memory depends upon the length of 
your program. To find them, we I 
check the contents of four special 3 






memory locations which point to the 
start of the tables. These are: 

VNTP = PEEK (130) + PEEK (131) * 
256 

WTP = PEEK (134) + PEEK (135) * 
256 

VNTP is the starting address of the 
Variable Name Table and WTP is the 
starting address of the Variable Value 
Table. 

The Variable Name Table stores the 
names of all variables in the order 






d stores the type of each variable 
(string, numeric, or numeric array). 

Listing 1 displays the contents of 
the Variable Name Table in a readable 
format. The subroutine in lines 1000 
through 2005 can be appended to any 
BASIC program for a listing of the 
variables used. Type in Listing 1, 
check it with TYPO II and SAVE a 
copy. 

INTERPRETING TABLES 

The Variable Value Table tells the com¬ 
puter where to find the contents of 
each variable. It also contains the size 
of each variable. It uses eight bytes per 
variable to store this information. 
We’ll refer to these bytes as byte one, 

Byte one determines whether the 
variable represents a string or a 
number. (A 129 in this location would 
denote a string variable.) 

Byte two is a reference number (0 
through 127) assigned to that variable. 
This is the number which the com¬ 
puter uses to identify each variable. 

Byte three and byte four tell the 
computer where it can find the con¬ 
tents of the variable. 

Byte five and byte six contain the 
length of the variable, and byte seven 
and byte eight contain the maximum 
size of the variable. In the case of 
string variables, this value is equal to 
its dimensioned length. For example, 
consider the BASIC line: 

10 DIM A$(12):A$ = “ABC” 

In this case, AS is three characters 
long, but its maximum size is 12. 

Interpreting bytes three through 
eight requires an understanding of 
how the computer stores numbers in 


location can only store numbers be¬ 
tween 0 and 255- The computer 
breaks up larger numbers into two 

The first location contains the 
number of 256’s in the number. Pro¬ 
grammers refer to this as the “high 
byte” of a number. The second loca¬ 
tion, the “low byte,” c< 
of the numbei 


method to calculate the starting ad¬ 
dresses of the Variable Name Table 
(VNTP) and the Variable Value Table 
(WTP) at the beginning of this article. 

in memory is slightly more compli¬ 
cated. Strings and arrays are stored in 
the String and Array Table. Byte three 
and byte four contain a pointer, or 
“offset value” used to locate a variable 
in this table. 

First, multiply byte three by 256, 
and add byte four to determine this 
offset value. Now, add this to the Start- 

Table. This address can be found with 
the equation: STARP= PEEK(l40) + 
PEEK (141) * 256. The final value is 

could also find this address with 

The location of the String and Array 
Table varies with the size of your 
BASIC program. For this reason, 
references to this table should only be 
done under program control, not 
through direct commands. 

Listing 2 will display the values of 
byte one through byte eight for each 
string variable in the Variable Value 
Table. 

Listing 3 takes the same informa¬ 
tion and interprets it for you, printing 
the actual size and location of each 
string variable in the program. Both 


can easily design and build our own 
variable tables, if we follow one 
simple rule: The order of variables in 
the tables must be the same as the 
physical order of the variables in your 
program. Consider the following 
program: 

10 DIM A$(3):A$ = “ABC” 

20 GOSUB900 
30 DIM B$(3):B$ = “DEF” 

40 END 

900 DIM C$(3):C$ = “GHI” 

910 RETURN 

In this program, A$ will be the first 
variable in the variable tables because 
it’s the first variable in the program. 
B$ will be the second, and CS will be 
the third. (Note that the computer 
builds the variable tables according to 
the physical order of variables in your 
program, NOT the logical order.) 

If you want to manipulate a variable 
through the variable tables, it’s wise 
to declare that variable in the first line 
of your program. This places it at the 
top of your variable tables. 

Remember to type NEW before 
typing in your program to assure that 
no information is left in the tables 
from earlier programs or direct 


If you forgot to do this, you can 
LIST the programs to disk or cassette, 
type NEW, and ENTER the program 
again. Do not use SAVE and LOAD 


program. 

CHANGING VARIABLES 

Both variable tables ate in RAM wl 


For example, suppose we wanted 

variable used in Listing 1 from A* to 
Bt. Since AS is the fust variable used, 
it will be at the beginning of the table 
and its name will be in location VNTP. 
LOAD in Listing 1 and then type: 


LOCATING VARIABLES 

Searching through the variable tables 
for information about a particular 
variable is a complicated, error-prone, 
and often unnecessary procedure. We 


POKE VI 


P, ASC (“ 



VALUE TABLE CHANGES in line 200. These POKEs slide th 

More powerful effects can be achieved 
by changing the Value Table. By 
changing a string variable’s entry in 
this table, we can position it anywhere 
in memory. We can also change its 


re place our string variable in a 
sd for other pur¬ 
poses, we can use it to change those 
memory locations. For example, if we 
relocate a string variable to an area 
reserved for Player/Missile graphics, 
we can control the players with 
several well-placed POKEs to the 
variable tables. 

To do this, of course, you’d need a 
working knowledge of Player/Mis¬ 
sile graphics, and that’s beyond the 
scope of this article. Instead, we’ll 
relocate a string variable to screen 
memory. In this way, we’ll change 
what’s on the screen by changing the 
appropriate entries in the Variable 


Recal 


tion is kept in bytes three and four in 
the table. In Listing 3, A$ is the first 
variable dimensioned. Since its byte 
one value is in memory location 
WTP, its byte three value can be 
found by PEEKing (WTP + 2), and 
its byte four value is in (WTP + 3). 
SLIDING STRINGS 

address of the beginning of screen 
memory is calculated in line 100 of 
listing 3, and stored in the variable 
SCRN. 

Next, we use SCRN to calculate A$’s 
new byte three and byte four values 
for the Variable Value table. Use the 
following formulas: 


Byte four = INT (Offset/256) 
Byte three = Offset- 


screen memory. 

Lines 250-290 change the vari¬ 
able’s size by altering the values for 
bytes five and six in the Variable 
Value Table. We can calculate the 
new values with these formulas: 

Byte six = INT (size/256) 

Byte five = size-byte six * 256 

In this example, we use a size of 400 
bytes. This allows us to control the top 
ten lines of the Graphics 0 display 

MODIFYING MEMORY 

Once relocated, a string variable can 
be used to modify the area of memory 


Variable Value Table 


A$ = “ABCD” 

This will put a 65 in memory loca¬ 
tion SCRN, 66 in SCRN+1, 67 in 
SCRN+ 2, and so on. Since we are 
dealing directly with the screen, we 
must use internal character codes 
rather than ATASCII. In line 400 of 
Listing 3, AS is completely filled with 
CHRS(0), the ATASCII “heart” 
character. This puts a 0 in the first 400 
locations of the screen memory area, 

Line 420 puts the word “HELLO” 
on the second line of the screen by 
placing the characters “(%,,/” into 
AS, and then sliding AS to screen 
memory. In this example, when a 40 
(ATASCII code for a left parenthesis) 
is POKEd into screen memory, the let¬ 
ter “H” appears on the screen. 

The speed you can achieve with 
this “string sliding” is rivaled only by 

graphics effects possible! 

FOUR STEPS 


2. Calculate WTP, the starting ad¬ 
dress of the Variable Value Table, from 
locations 134 and 135. 

3. Select a new memory location for 
your string variable, break the address 
into low and high bytes, and POKE 
these new values into the Variable 
Value table at byte three and byte four. 

4. Calculate the new size of the string 
variable and place these values into 
byte five and byte six. Byte seven will 
contain the new value you need for 
byte five, and byte eight will contain 
the value you need for byte six. 

Once the string variable is posi¬ 
tioned, characters in the string will 
correspond to numbers in the 
memory locations. This method can 
be used to place numbers in memory 
by placing characters in the string. 

:o read numbers from 


ry by re 


ling th 


the area of memory where a program 
is stored—resulting in a program that 
can write other programs! As you 
learn more advanced programming 
techniques, you’ll discover many 
more uses for relocating string 


Brian Weiss is a computer science 
majorat the University of Maryland 
and has been programming with the 
Atari for four years. 

Listing on page 66. H 
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what programs lie on each disk and 
run them, without switching between 
BASIC and a DOS menu. 


What you need is a menu program. 
‘What?”, you say, “Another menu pro¬ 
gram?” 

Ah—but Lazy Loader is different. It 
allows you to enter LISTed BASIC pro¬ 
grams, reads up to four disk drives, 
and displays up to 51 files with 
horizontal scrolling. 

USING THE PROGRAM 

Type in Listing 1 and check it with 
TYPO II. SAVE it to a disk under the 
file name LAZYLOAD.BAS. 

You can RUN the program right 
now and see all the BASIC files on 
your disk. Or, you can have the menu 
automatically boot with the disk by 
including an AUTORUN.SYS file. (See 
accompanying article for more infor¬ 
mation about AUTORUN.SYS files. 


The file names will appear in a col¬ 
umn in center screen. If you have 
more than 17 files, the column will 
scroll to the left one line at a time as 

Because Lazy Loader is designed to 
handle BASIC programs, it will not 
display files with the extenders .SYS, 
.OBJ, .EXE, or DAT. 

Each file name is displayed with a 

To run a program, strike the cor¬ 
responding letter.. When choosing a 

that you are in lower case mode. This 
status will be displayed in the upper 
left corner. 

If you want to see the file names of 
a different drive, choose the ap¬ 
propriate drive number (1-4). 

ENTER OR RUN 

In addition to RUNning tokenized or 
SAVEd programs, Lazy Loader EN¬ 
TERS untokenized, LISTed files. Again, 
just press the key corresponding to 
the program you want. You don’t 
need to press [RETURN]. 

If an error should occur, its number 
appears in the upper right corner. 
Press [RETURN] and the program will 

To read a new disk in the same 
drive, swap disks and press [RE¬ 
TURN], To run DOS from drive 1, 


press [CTRL D], 

Frank Walters, a retired Air Force 
fighter pilot, is a one-and-a-halfyear 
veteran of the Atari computer. He has 

ician for 35 years. Listins on pa3e 68 . 

ALL ABOUT AUTORUN.SYS 

There’s not much point to using a 
menu program like Lazy Loader 
without an AUTORUN.SYS file— 
which will AUTOmatically RUN 
another program when your Atari is 
turned on. Here are the details of 
how it works and how to make one 
fortazy Loader. 

puter, it automatically goes through 
an initialization process called 
“coldstart”. This is a byte-by-byte 
checking procedure that sets various 

puter’s central processor and other 
chips. 

This overall process, called “boot¬ 
ing” or “booting up” your com¬ 
puter, checks how much RAM is 
available, what peripherals are at¬ 
tached and turned on, and so on. 

If a disk drive is on when you 
power up, the computer boots 
whatever disk is in the drive. If that 
disk contains the Atari Disk Operat¬ 
ing System (DOS), it will be booted 









































Turbo charge your Atari 
with an Indus GT." 

Introducing the all-new Indus GT™ disk software programs. World-class word processing, 

drive. The most advanced, most complete, most is a breeze with the C' Estate WordProcessor™ 







MODE 

MIXER 


by KARL E. WEIGERS 


Multiple graphics 
modes on one screen 


Mode Mixer is a utility program for easily creating 
custom display screens that use multiple graphics modes, 
and then saving them to disk for later use in your own 
programs. Written in BASIC, Mode Mixer requires a disk 
drive and ivill run on all Atari computers with 32K, 
depending on screen use. 


DISPLAY LIST 

^he Atari’s video display is created by a special 
microprocessor chip called ANTIC. (Yes, as in the 
e of your favorite magazine.) ANTIC can present 
Donation in 14 different graphics modes, six for 
text and eight for plotted graphics. 

Only nine of these modes are available directly from 
BASIC on the old Atari 400 and 800 computers, but 13 
of them can be accessed in BASIC with the XL models. 
The graphics modes differ in their horizontal and vertical 
resolution, number of colors shown, and amount of 
memory consumed ( Table 1). 


The program which tells ANTIC what kind of display 
to show is called a “display list”. A nice introduction to 
display lists and mixed-mode principles is found in 
“Display Lists Simplified” (Antic, Feb/Mar 1983). “Unlock¬ 
ing the 56 Graphics Modes” (Antic, Sept. 1984) illustrates 
all these modes and provides more information about the 
Atari’s video display. 

A BASIC graphics call will only give you a screen of one 
mode (with the exception of windows). To construct a 
mixed-mode display, you must create a display list to tell 
ANTIC how many “mode lines” of each desired graphics 
mode to show. The resulting screen is made up of several 
horizontal bands or segments, one band for each block 
of lines in a particular graphics mode. 

The display list also contains some other information, 
and a few tricks have to be played to print or plot cor¬ 
rectly in the different segments. For each graphics mode, 
one mode line consists of a specific number of horizon¬ 
tal TV “scan lines”, ranging from 1 for ANTIC mode 15 
(GRAPHICS 8) to 16 for ANTIC mode 7 (GRAPHICS 2). 
A complete screen must contain 192 scan lines. Keep these 
numbers in mind as you use Mode Mixer. 





USING MODE MIXER 

Type in Listing 1, check it with TYPO II, and SAVE a couple 
of backup copies. RUNning the program shows you a 

tion; it is not necessary to press [RETURN]: 

1. Create a New Display: Begin with this option. You 
will see a screen which prompts you to enter the ANTIC 
graphics mode (2-15) for the first segment. Then you can 
specify the number of mode lines for that segment. Con¬ 
tinue this process for all the segments in your display. The 
table at the top of the screen keeps a running description 
of your display as you compose it. Keep an eye on the 

time you describe a new segment. The goal is for this 
number to be zero when your display is complete. 

You can enter up to 16 segments per display, combin¬ 
ing the available graphics modes any way you like. When 
prompted for a graphics mode, enter the ANTIC mode 
number from Table 1, not the usual BASIC graphics mode 
number. To cancel an entry, enter zero for the number 
of mode lines. When you have completed the descrip¬ 
tion of your display, and wish to return to the menu, enter 
zero for the next mode number. 

Notice that selecting option 1 at the menu erases forever 
any display already in memory. 

2. Change the Current Display: Use this option to 
modify the display currently in memory, whether you just 
created it or loaded it from the disk. You will be prompted 
for the segment number to modify, and then for the new 
graphics mode and number of lines. 

If the number of scan lines remaining is greater than 
zero and the number of segments in the display is less 
than 16, then you can add new segments to the bottom 
of the display. When prompted for the segment number, 
just enter the number one greater than the last segment 
number already in the display. Also, you can erase a seg¬ 
ment by setting the number of mode lines for that segment 


First you will be asked to supply a file name. Use any legal 
Atari disk file name, without extender. Unless otherwise 
specified, Mode Mixer assumes you mean disk drive one, 
and it assigns an extension of “.DSP” to the file name you 
give. If you try to save the display before you viewed it 
with menu option 3, you will go through step 3 anyway. 

The resultant file will be a BASIC program, stored in 
LISTed form. We will talk later about how to use this 


program. 

5. Load a Display from Disk: Here you can retrieve 
a display from the disk for further editing. MODE MIXER 
shows you a list of all the files with extension “.DSP” and 
you type the name of the file you wish to load. Enter a 
zero if you decide not to load anything after all. 

It takes several seconds for the program to read the file 
and reconstruct the display description. When this pro¬ 
cess is complete, you will be at the “Change the Current 
Display” screen. Notice that using option 5 replaces any 
existing display in memory with the one you load from 
the disk. 


6. Done With This Program: Choose option 6 to 
leave Mode Mixer and return to BASIC. 

STORED DISPLAYS 

To use a stored display, type NEW to clear out any pro¬ 
gram already in the computer’s memory, then type ENTER 
“D :filename. DSP ’ ’. You can now RUN this program to 
recreate the display as you described it to MODE MIXER. 
This program consists of several parts: 

1. Line 10, which calls a subroutine at line 30000. 


29999. 


t0 When you have finished editing the display, enter zero 4 A block of statements beginning at line 30000 which 
for the segment number to change. You will return to the set U P the dis P k >' list needed b >' >' our mixed-mode screen. 


3. See the Current Display: This function actually 
generates the display list from your description of the 
mixed-mode screen. The TV screen will be black briefly 
while the calculations are done, and you will hear a tune 
reminiscent of Woody Woodpecker when the computer 
is done. At that point, you will see the mixed-mode display. 
Admittedly, it isn’t very interesting: just bands of blue (for 
ANTIC modes 2,3, and 15) and black (for all other modes). 
In fact, you may not see anything at all. Rest assured that 
all is well, however. After you hear the tune, press any 

4. Save Current Display on Disk: This part of Mode 
Mixer writes a program for you and stores it on the disk. 


5. A subroutine beginning at line 31000 which con¬ 
trols memory allocation for each display segment. 

The point of all this work so far is to help you get some 
fancy displays on the screen. You accomplish this by think¬ 
ing of each segment as a separate little screen. Following 
each of the POKE 87,n statements you can insert any ap¬ 
propriate text or graphics display commands. For text 
modes (ANTIC 2-5) use POSITION and PRINT #6; 

In the graphics segments (ANTIC 6-15), use PLOT and 
DRAWTO commands. The upper left corner of each 
screen segment is location 0,0. Be sure not to plot or print 
outside the allowable horizontal and vertical boundaries 





have in each segment. 

You can easily combine a program written by Mode 
Mixer with any other BASIC program. Use the ENTER 
command to retrieve the display program file from disk 
and merge it with another program already in memory. 
Remember that line numbers from an ENTERed file replace 
any statements with the same line numbers in the existing 
program when you do a merge operation. 

AN EXAMPLE 

Listing 2 is a sample program written by Mode Muter. The 
display specified has six segments: 4 lines of ANTIC mode 
6; 4 lines of ANTIC 2; 20 lines of ANTIC 14; 4 lines of 
ANTIC 5; 20 lines of ANTIC 15; and 6 lines of ANTIC 10. 

Type in Listing 2 and LIST it to disk. Next, type in listing 
3 and SAVE it. With listing 3 in memory, ENTER Listing 
2 to merge the two programs, then RUN it to see a nice 
demonstration of the kind of complex displays you can 
produce using Mode Mixer and a bit of your own creativi¬ 
ty. NOTE: Press [SYSTEM RESET] after running any pro¬ 
gram created using Mode Mixer. 


Atari Graphics Modes 


ANTIC BASIC 


3 NONE 

4 12 (XL) 

5 13 (XL) 

7 2 

8 3 

9 4 

10 5 


12 14 (XL) 

13 7 

14 15 (XL) 

15 8 



8 

8 


Mode Lines/ 
Screen 
24 

about 19 
24 
12 

12 


48 


96 

192 

192 

192 


OTHER TIPS 

You can change the color registers as usual in a program 
with a mixed-mode display. (Atari Color Graphics or 
Atari Graphics and Arcade Game Design, available 
from the Antic Catalog, fully describe what the different 
color registers do in each BASIC graphics mode.) Using 
display list interrupts (see “More Interrupting” in Antic, 
Dec. 1983) to get different colors in different segments 
will help create truly dazzling displays. 

To get a uniform background color for displays in which 
ANTIC modes 2, 3, or 15 are mixed with the other modes, 
use a SETCOLOR 2,H,L statement, where H and L are the 
hue and luminance of the desired background color (0,0 
is the default). Unfortunately, this also makes any graphics 
which use a COLOR 3 statement invisible. 

I haven't forgotten about the three GTIA graphics 
modes, BASIC modes 9,10, and 11. These all use the same 
display list as ANTIC 15, so just create a segment with 
mode 15 with Mode Mixer. Then change the POKE 87,8 

depending on the GTIA mode you want). You will need 
to use display list interrupts to alter the GTIA location at 
SD01B for only the appropriate segments. 

The XL computers have a BASIC mode number for all 
ANTIC modes except 3. Programs written with Mode 
Mixer will work fine on the XL computers. However, you 
may wish to change the “n” in the POKE 87, n statements 
for segments of ANTIC 4, 5, 12, and 14 to the appropriate 
BASIC mode from Table 1. 

Line 15 of Listing 3 (POKE 752,1) prevents stray cur¬ 
sors from appearing when printing in text segments of 


Variables Used in Mode Mixer 


INC — increment counter for number of bytes pel- 
segment 

MODE — ANTIC mode for each segment 
LINES — number of mode lines for each segment 
SLPER — number of scan lines per mode line in each 
ANTIC mode 

BPER — number of bytes per mode line in each 
ANTIC mode 

BAS — BASIC graphics mode number to use for 
each ANTIC mode 

B$ — general use string variable 

AS — general use string variable 

FNAMES — filename for loading or storing display 

BLS — string of blank characters 

OFF — value to disable a TRAP statement 

NO — line number of subroutine to make error 


MEMORy — line number of a subroutine to set screen 
memory locations for a segment 
LOCS — line number of a subroutine to calculate 
location of screen memory and display list 
SPACE — line number of a subroutine to wait for 
space bar to be pressed 
DL — starting location of display list 

MEM — starting location for screen memory 

LMEM — low byte of starting location of screen 
memory 




ting location of 



BYTE — number of bytes of screen memory in a 
segment 

CH — general input variable 

NSEG — number of segments in a display 

GRA — ANTIC mode of current segment 

NUM — number of mode lines in a current segment 

LEFT — number of scan lines left in this display 

A — general input variable 

CT — counter for number of bytes in display list 

OSMODE — mode number of a segment as read from 

MAX — BASIC graphics mode number of segment 
in the display with the greatest screen 
memory requirement 

FOURK — next 4K boundary after beginning of 
screen memory 


5999-6050 see the current display routine starts 
here 

6100-6140 figure out maximum memory require- 

6145-6290 create display list in page 6 

6320-6360 show display, play tune, wait for 
keypress 

6370-6380 branch based on whether user wants to 

6999-7000 save display on disk routine starts here 

7010-7080 get filename and open file 

7100-7420 write statements to file which will 
recreate display 

7500-7520 error handling for bad file open 















































by DR. JOHN C. FERGUSON 


"The Atari is just a game machine." 
Do those words set your blood aboil? 
Well, the staff at Antic is tired of 
them too, and spends a goodportion 
of its time diligently combing the in¬ 
coming submissions for practical 
applications programs. We receive a 
lot of disk directory programs, recipe 
file storers, mini word-processors, 
and other rehashed versions of old 
ideas. But now we’d like to award Dr. 
John C. Ferguson the Honorary 
Antic Unprecedented Application 
Program of the Year Award for his 
fine Beer Party Atari. A program 
whose time has come. -ANTIC ED 


and I decided to 
k have a party one even- 
^ mg for a fairly large 

acquaintances. The trouble with such 
social gatherings is that “shop talk” 


really get to relax and have fun. Our 

nize the party around the distraction 
of a “beer sampling" — to determine 
which brand of beer is best. The Atari 
provided an ideal tool to focus the 
group’s attention towards finding an 


This useful applications program 
will keep track of the best l 
beer tasting party, Ti. 
makes good use of c 
lists and character set 
drinkers might wish to ty t 
change the name to Rootbeer Party 
Atari. It is written in BASIC and will 
run on all Atari computers with 16K 
A disk drive is recommended, but the 


unbiased corporate answer to this im¬ 
portant question. 

We set up a table with five pitchers 
containing different beers. These were 
kept filled, out of sight, from cans of 
popular bpnds kept on ice. While the 
guests knew which brands of beer 
were involved, the pitchers were on¬ 
ly labeled as “A”, ’B", “C", “D”, or “E”. 
The guests thus had to taste from each 
pitcher and give the mystery beer a 
rating. They could jot notes on a piece 
of paper to help themselves 

After sampling and rating each of 
the five beers, they then typed their 
evaluations into the Atari. The pro¬ 
gram I developed for this purpose 

computer-phobic in the crowd. 


SOBERING INFLUENCE 

The program provided a prompt for 
entering the rating of each beer, and 
then a chance to verify that all five 
were keyed in correctly. It then 
calculated the average accumulated 
score for each beer, saved the data to 
disk, and quickly showed a graphic 
display of how the different beer 
brands stacked up in the opinion of 
the judges. 

A lot of guests were very surprised 
to see how swiftly the scores changed 
as more and more people entered 
their choices. It became almost like 
a horse race! If things got close, the 
numerical values of the average scores 
could be displayed by pressing [S] 
while the graph was onscreen. 

VALUABLE DATA 

Saving the data to disk after each set 

program to make sure that an accident 
didn’t happen to spoil the accumu¬ 
lated results. It was fortunate that this 
precaution was included, because a 
power glitch did occur in the middle 
of my party and wipe out the pro¬ 
gram. However, I was able to quickly 
reload it, recall the accumulated data, 
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SON OF 
INFOBITS 


Now you can save and edit 
your Infobits files 


by ANDY BARTON 


This enhancement of the remarkably 
simple and popular file program 
from the December, 1984 Antic pro¬ 
vides an easy way to save, retrieve, 
edit and delete short notes and data. 
Written in BASIC, the all-new version 
is complete in this issue and will run 
on any Atari computer with a disk 


In the December, 1984Antic we ran 
a program called "Info Bits" by 
Andy Barton, author of TYPO II. 
Publishedprimarily to demonstrate 
how much can be accomplished with 
a small amount of programming we 
described Info Bits as the "Simplest 
database ever!" We received many 
letters from readers who loved the 
program but wanted it fust a little 
less simple. 

Specifically, they wanted to know 
how to edit or erase some of the many 
entries they were putting into their 


INFOBITS MODIFIED 


H nfo Bits was originally written as 

■ a hasty last effort, after two 

■ rejections, to get something pub- 
^ lished. It was purposely kept 
short, simple and direct, with no frills 
added. In this spirit, a "Delete Entry” 
routine was not included. (And, to be 
honest, I didn’t think about it until 
some time later when I found I had 
no way to correct a typographical 


TYPING THE PROGRAMS 


Listing 1 is the new' Info Bits. (File¬ 
name: INFONEW.BAS.) Those of you 
who typed in the original program 
may notice a few matching lines, but 
there are many changes so you will 
probably be best served by typing in 
all of the new Fsting. Remember to 
check your typing with TYPO II and 
SAVE a copy of the program before 


Andy and received the following up¬ 
date. -ANTIC ED 









Listing 2 is a brief program which 
corrects a bug in the original Info Bits 
program by modifying its INFOBITS. 
FIL data file. If you have no Info Bit 
files yet, you can ignore this listing. 
Those who wish to use their previous 
INFOBITS.FIL entries with the new 
Info Bits must use this program to 
reconfigure their old files. 

After typing in Listing 2 with a 
TYPO II checkup and SAVEing a copy, 
place the disk with a copy of your 
INFOBITS. FIL on it. RUN listing 2 and 
it will remove the leading 10 blank 
spaces in front of each entry on the 
file. Note: Listing 2 was kept pur¬ 
trapping. Make sure your disk con¬ 
tains the INFOBITS. FIL before you 
run the program. 

USING THE PROGRAM 

type in notes and references and then 
retrieve them by searching for a key 

anything in your entries. 

Before you can use Info Bits, you 

INFOBITS. FIL on whichever disk is in 
drive one. To create the file, type in 
the following: 

OPEN # 1,8,0,“D:INFOBITS.FIL”: 
CLOSE *1 [RETURN] 

After you’ve done this, RUN the 
new INFOBITS and you’ll see a menu 
with three choices: 1.) ADD TO FILE, 
2.) SEARCH FOR ENTRY, and 3.) 
DELETE/(EDIT) ENTRY. 

ADD TO FILE 

Press [1] [RETURN] and type in a 
couple of entries, pressing [RETURN] 

mark off fields, simply type in a space 
or two. Each entry can be as long as 
119 characters. 

When finished making entries, 
press [RETURN] at the “TYPE 
ENTRY: ” prompt and you will return 

SEARCHING FILES 

To search for data, type [2] [RETURN] 


SEARCH FOR:. You may type in a 
word or portion of a word or a com¬ 
plete sentence. Enter your search 
criteria in capital letters and Info Bits 
will ignore case distinction in the data 
it searches. 

press [RETURN^and Info Bits will 
display on screen every entry that 
contains an exact match of your 
criteria. If there is more than one 
screen, the program will pause and 
prompt you to press any key for more. 
If you wish to see all your entries, 
enter ALL at the prompt. 

DELETING AND EDITING 

Type [3] [RETURN] to select DELETE/ 
(EDIT) ENTRY. The screen is cleared 
and you are given 3 choices. First type 
[S] [RETURN] to search for the entry 
to be deleted. Repeat this step as often 
as necessary until the entry you wish 
to delete is the last one displayed. 

Type [D] [RETURN] to delete the 
last entry displayed. The actual entry 
being deleted will be displayed on the 
screen. If you are satisfied with the 
deletion simply press [RETURN] to 
return to the main menu. If not, press 
[Y] [RETURN] to edit it. And when 
you are ready to re-enter it again, press 
[RETURN], 

You are now in the ADD TO FILE 
routine of the main menu where you 
may continue adding entries when 
asked to TYPE ENTRY:. Or simply 
press [RETURN] on the blank line (an 
absolutely necessary step to properly 
close the disk file) and return to the 
main menu. 

The only safe place to exit Info Bits 

another program) is from the main 
menu. If you exit in the ADD TO FILE 
or DELETE/EDIT routines the disk file 
will not be properly closed and part 
or all of it could be lost. 


UPPER AND LOWER 

Included in this version of Info Bits 
is a short addition to the machine 
language routine that allows it to 
ignore the differences between lower 
and upper case letters. This allows you 
to type entries in caps and lower case 


letters for aesthetic or other reasons 
and later find them without having to 
remember which way you entered 
them. However, your search strings 
must be in capital letters. 

If you prefer the original version 
which differentiates upper and lower 
case letters, simply replace the 5th 
through 10th numbers in DATA line 
2002 with 234,234,234,234,234, 
234. 

Given the infallibility of computers 
(ha,ha), not to mention that of the 
operator or programmer, I highly 
recommend that you regularly make 
a backup copy of your disk file 
(INFOBITS.FIL). 


Many Antic readers owe Andy 
Barton a vote of thanks for his TYPO 
II line-by-line proofreading pro¬ 
gram, which we’ve been using with 
all our BASIC listings since January. 
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“ | game of the montiT 



The bad thing about the Panic But¬ 
ton is that it makes your time limit run 
out faster. .. Is Arena a hard game to 
play? All I can say is that I wrote it and 
I’ve never gotten higher than 12 of the 
15 levels. 

PROGRAM TAKE-APART 

Initial setup is done in Lines 1000 to 
1070. This includes POKEing in the 
machine language subroutine and 
character definition. 

The major action is found in lines 


10 Produces timer sound and 

checks for OUT OF TIME 
15 Draws current screen and 

checks for PANIC BUTTON 
20 Shuts off timer sound and 

checks JOYSTICK 
30 BOOLEAN LOGIC deter¬ 

mines joystick dirction 
40 Checks to see if you hit 

something 

50-60 If path is clear, lets you 
move in that direction 


Lines 80 to 280 check what char¬ 
acter your ship has hit. The appropri¬ 
ate action is then taken—pick up orb, 
be destroyed by laser, etc. 

CUSTOM SCREEN SETUP 

exactly easy, but it can be done after 
some trial and error. 

The Arena is made up of an array 
of 70 X 70 characters. DATA for the 

6290. 

Every second line, beginning at 
6000, contains 70 characters arranged 
in a pattern which makes up the walls, 
spaces and cannons. Every second 
line beginning at 6010 contains DATA 
for placing the four orbs. You may 
manipulate this DATA as you wish. 
The only restriction is that first five 
and the last five characters in each of 


these 


:n DATA statements must each 


The screen DATA characters 

A Solid line of wall characters 
B Solid line of open spaces 
C,D,F 3 different patterns of walls 

E,G 2 patterns of walls and 
spaces that also include 
laser cannons 

Placement of the orbs is more diffi¬ 
cult. The four orbs must not be in the 
path of any laser, on or off the small 
viewscreen, or they will be destroyed. 
To determine where you want each 
orb, multiply the vertical coordinate 
by 70, add the horizontal coordinate, 
and place the result in the DAEV line 
immediately following the screen 
DAEV line. This should be done with 
each of the four orbs for each screen. 

Below is an example of a custo¬ 
mized first screen. Line 6000 is the 
screen data, and line 6010 is the place¬ 
ment data for the four orbs. 


The only way to test your Arena 
and make sure that everything is 
working right is to RUN the game. If 
you want to test a higher level, change 
L=0inline 1070. L is the current level 

out at level 8. 

Now you should have enough to 
get started. Have fun creating your 
own Arenas. 

Jamie Sutherland is a high school 
juniorfrom Bend, Oregon. His first 
hands-on computing experience was 
with the old Sinclair ZX-80 of 
popular Antic game programmer 
J.D. Casten. You’ll see Jamie’s vast 
scrolling maze game, "Valiant," in 
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HANDY USR 
ROUTINES 

Machine language power from BASIC 

by ERNIE NEGUS 


A collection of short but powerful USR machine language 
routines that can be usefully plugged into your your 
BASIC programs for any Atari computer. Antic Disk 
subscribers ENTER ‘D: USERCALL.LST” and follow the 
instructions in the article. 


BASIC’s USR command lets you use speedy, memory- 
efficient machine language subroutines from the comfort 
of BASIC. Although these subroutines are tricky to type, 
they let your BASIC programs access a wider variety of 
functions, run faster and occupy less memory. 

Simply put, machine code is a series of numbers stored 
in memory. Each number stands for an instruction to the 
computer. Once you have the address of this code, the 
USR function lets you run it from BASIC. 

Machine code can be stored in several ways. Here, the 
code is stored in character strings. We can now use BASIC’s 
ADR function to find the beginning address of the 
character string, and put this value into our USR call. 

Since the computer interprets each character as a 
machine code instruction, a single mistyped character 
could cause your computer to lock up when you RUN 

You must type in each character string exactly as it 
appears, checking each line with TYPO II. Refer to the 
Special Atari Character charts in the Antic listings sec¬ 
tion if you need additional help. 

Also, please note that you only need to type the dot¬ 
matrix listing printouts marked with TYPO II codes. The 
typeset example lines below each listing simply indicate 
how these listings should be called up in these demonstra¬ 
tions or in your own BASIC programs. 


All USR calls have the general form: X=USR(z, pi, p2, 
p3) where z is the decimal address of the machine 
language routine, and pi, p2 and p3 are input values 
(parameters) which the machine language routine will use. 
While some USR calls do not need parameters, others de¬ 
mand several. Any parameters you use must be numbers 
between 0 and 65,535- 

Here are some short USR routines which use machine 
language to manipulate bits, perform multiple PEEKs and 
POKEs, evaluate Boolean expressions, and even play 

Let’s examine our USR routines and see how they work: 


15 ANS = USR(BBYT,pl,p2,p3,p4,p5,p6,p7,p8) 

This routine converts binary numbers to decimal. In 
our example, the mysterious-looking character string is 
the machine language subroutine. The ADR function 
determines the decimal address of the subroutine. This 
address is stored in the variable BBYT. Our final result will 
be stored in ANS. 

We’ll use this routine to convert 00001111 to decimal: 

First, type in the machine language string as shown 
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Now, type: 

15 ANS=USR(BBYT,0,0,0,0,1,1,1,1) 
17 PRINT ANS 


65 ANS = USR(LOW,<word>) 


When you RUN this demonstration, ANS will be equal 
to 15, the decimal equivalent of 00001111. 

USR routines which do not return values to your BASIC 
program, such as MPOK, must also be equated to a BASIC 
variable. Programmers often call these “dummy” variables 
because they aren’t used in any calculations, but are re¬ 
quired by BASIC syntax rules. 


LOW returns the low byte of any word. Its BASIC 
ANS = WORD-INT(WORD/256)*256 


75 ANS = USR(BAND,pl,p2,p3. . .) 


25 ANS = USR(DPEK,<address>) 

This routine performs a double PEEK at any given 
decimal address. Its BASIC equivalent is: 

ANS = PEEK (<address>)+PEEK (<address + l>) * 256 

Please note that itenis within angle brackets, such as 
<address>, tell you what type of data the USR routine re¬ 
quires. If you wanted to perform a double PEEK at address 
1536, for example, you would type: 

25 ANS = USR(DPEK,1536) 


35 DUMMY= USR(MPOK,<address>,<bytel>, 

<byte2>. . .) 

MPOK will POKE any number of bytes into successive 
memory locations, beginning at the specified decimal 


BAND performs a logical “AND” on the bits of any 
lumber of parameters. BAND can be used to separate 
nissiles and test the direction bits of the joystick ports. 


85 ANS = USR(BOR,pl,p2,p3. . .) 

BOR performs a logical “OR” on the bits of any number 
of parameters. BOR can be used to set bits and alter display 
list options. 


95 ANS = USR(BXOR,pl,p2,p3. . .) 

BXOR performs a logical “Exclusive OR” on the bits 
of any number of parameters. The routine can be used 
to control blinking characters and flashing colors. 



45 DtJMMY= USR(DPOK,<address>,<wordl>, 
<word2>. . .) 


DPOK works just like MPOK, except DPOK will POKE 
any number of words into successive memory locations. 


105 ANS=USR(BROT,<address>,<direction>,<carry>) 

BROT will rotate the bits of a byte in RAM. In line 75, 
<address> is the decimal address of this byte, <direction>, 
is the direction of rotation (use 0 for right rotation, 1 for 
left rotation), and <carry> initializes the carry bit. ANS 
will contain the carry condition after the rotation. 

BROT can be used to rotate characters and players, and 
convert decimal numbers to binary numbers. 


55 ANS = USR(HI,<word>) 

HI returns the high byte of any word. Its BASIC 
equivalent is:ANS = INT(WORD/256) 
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IMPROVED 

PRINTED 

LISTINGS 


Spaces between Atari special 
characters will make Antic 
program listings easier than 
ever to type correctly. 

See the new instructions for 
Typing Antic Program Listings 
in June's Software Library sec¬ 
tion. 

Antic’s improved custom 
printing program is written in 
ACTION! by Michael Fleisch- 
mann, a regular contributor 
and a computer engineer at 
Hill Air Force Bace in Utah. 



Release a mine by pressing the joy¬ 
stick button. You can have up to four 
mines on the board at one time. To 
retrieve an unused mine, touch it. The 
mines become available again after 
destroying an enemy. Naturally, 
higher levels mean tougher 


HOW IT WORKS 

Type in Listing 1 and SAVE a copy 
before you compile and RUN it. 

Now let’s look at some of the 
game’s more interesting ACTION! 

DRAW7 directly manipulates the 
screen bytes to PLOT a point in the 
specified color. It’s considerably fester 
than the built-in Atari PLOT function. 

FASTDRAW is a high speed tech¬ 
nique to put a high resolution picture 
on the screen. It does direct byte 
manipulation of the screen with no 
math involved, so it is considerably 
faster than even DRAW7. The value 
of each byte that makes up the pic¬ 
ture is stored in a byte array, and the 
width, height, X and y coordinates 
must be passed to the procedure. 

The picture itself is generated using 
Drawpic from Artworx. Drawpic 
turns the picture you design on the 
screen into BASIC DATA statements, 
which can be listed to disk; the for¬ 
mat can then be modified to fit into 
an ACTION! program. 

MOVEIT moves the player/missile 
shape defined by byte array SHAPE 
and player number WHICH to the 

BOARDDRAW draws the initial 
board. It uses FASTDRAW and the 
byte array BLK to put the squares 

TESTCOL tests for collisions be¬ 
tween the various players by sampling 
the hardware collision registers. It 
waits for a whole screen to be drawn, 
then transfers the contents of the col¬ 
lision registers to temporary locations 
in RAM. The collision registers are 
then cleared. Checking for collisions 


is actually done by looking at the tem¬ 
porary locations. 

LLOC performs the same function 
as LOCATE, but much faster. 

GOTBUMPED processes the col- 

mine. The explosion sounds and 
flashing of the obliterated player are 
handled by repeated calls to this pro¬ 
cedure. It also removes the enemy 
player from the board and positions 

MUNCH detects collisions between 
your player and the energy pellets. It 
also keeps the sound going and erases 
the eaten pellet. 

CHANGEDIR decides whether to 
change the direction of an enemy 
player. It also checks to see if the 
player can move in the indicated 
direction. This procedure is only 
called when the player is in an 

SMARTS determines whether the 
enemy players are in an intersection. 

OUCH is called if your player is 
caught by an enemy. 

CHASE calls SMARTS for each 
layer, and moves the player if it hasn’t 
been destroyed by a mine. 

MOVEMAN reads the joystick and 
moves your player. It checks to see if 
you can move in the direction you 
want. If not, then you continue in the 
direction you are traveling. Thus, you 
can push the stick in the desired direc¬ 
tion before you get to an intersection 
and then move in that direction when 
you hit the intersection. 

Arid ACTION! programmer David 
Plotkin is a veteran of the Antic pro¬ 
gram submission procedure and, on 
the side, a chemical engineer for 
Standard Oil of California. 

Listing on page 77. H 
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FADER II 

Enhanced dot-by-dot picture dissolves! 

by PATRICK L. DELL’ERA 


Last month, we published Patrick 
Dell’Era’s reworking of Philip Price’s 
“Picture Painter.” We now present 
Patrick’s Fader II, based upon the 
popular dot-by-dot picture dissolve 
program by Joseph Grande that Antic 
printed in the September 1984 graph- 

The original Fader was written in 
the BASM language, which is now 
often hard to find. Patrick has 
disassembled the object code into full 
MAC/65 source code, and re-written 
it with several improvements in¬ 
cluding a special modification pro¬ 
gram in BASIC. -ANTIC ED 

THE LISTINGS 


ry file o 




disk called AUTORUN.SYS. 

Listing 2, FADERMOD.BAS, is 
BASIC program which can be used t 

AUTORUN.SYS. Listing 3, FADERII. 
ASM, is the assembly language source 
code and need not be typed in. It is 
included for machine language pro¬ 
grammers who may wish to study and 
further modify the program. 

Type in Listing 1 and check it 


in the September, 1984 Antic. The 
original program created a d& by¬ 
dot " lapse-dissolve ” effect on Micro 
Painter files. Fader 11 now works on 
Micro Illustrator pictures as well. The 
program is complete in this issue- 
including source code. It will work 
on all Atari computers with 48K and 
disk drive. 

especially carefully with TYPO II. 
Make sure you haven’t skipped any 
lines. TYPO II can’t check for that. 

SAVE a copy of the program. When 
you RUN Fader II, it will read all of 

machine code) and then prompt you 
to ready your disk and press 
[RETURN]. 

Place a fresh, formatted disk in your 
drive containing DOS 2.0S and two 
or more picture files. Press [RETURN], 
and a file named AUTORUN.SYS will 
) your disk. Now, boot the 
disk and the slide show will begin. 

SLIDE SHOW II 

Unlike the original program, Fader II 
can handle both uncompressed and 
compressed Graphics 7+ picture files. 


bination of Micro Painter or Micro 
Illustrator files on the same disk. 
(Micro Illustrator software comes with 
the KoalaPad, the Atari Touch Tablet 
and other widely used graphics 

So that Fader II can tell the dif¬ 
ference between the file types, you 

compressed files. The Micro Painter 
files should have a ,?IC extender 

letter other than P). 

Fader II will cycle through each 
picture creating a screen pixel 
dissolve. When it reaches the last file, 
it will begin again with the first. As 
with the original program, you may 
skip the pause between pictures by 
pressing [START], 

In Fader II, after a picture fades in, 
it may be held indefinitely on the 
screen by pressing [OPTION]. In this 
way, one may take a good look at a 
particularly fetching piece of art, or 
gracefully change the disk without 
racing the clock. If you have DOS on 
your disk, pressing [SELECT] will take 
you to it. 

Fader II does not sit in the DUP.SYS 
area of memory, so a Binary Load can 
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LIBRARY 

type-in listing section includes every full-length program 
from this issue. Listings are easier to type and proofread, easy to 
remove and save in a binder if you wish. 


► COMPUTERIZED BREW RATINGS 

BEER PARTY ATARI..62 

► MULTIPLE GRAPHICS MODES ON ONE SCREEN 

MODE MIXER.63 

► MORE POWER AND SPEED FROM BASIC 

MANIPULATING STRINGS...66 

► SAVE AND EDIT YOUR INEOBITS FILES 

SON OF INFOBITS.67 

► EXTRA-CONVENIENT MENU PROGRAM 

LAZY LOADER.68 

► MAKE YOUR LOADER AUTORUN 

AUTORUN.SYS.. ..69 

► ENHANCED DOT-BY-DOT PICTURE DISSi VES 

FADER II...70 

► GAME OF THE MONTH 

ARENA RACER.76 

► BONUS GAME 

AMAZING.77 

► COMMUNICATIONS 

TSCOPE AUTODIALER.80 

TYPING SPECIAL ATARI CHARACTERS.60 

HOW TO USE TYPO II.6l ERROR FILE.61 


DISK SUBSCRIBERS: You can use all these programs immediately. 

Just follow the instructions in the accompanying magazine articles. 

No pan of this publication may be reproduced, stored in a retrieval system, or transmitted, in any form or by any means, 


Antic program listings are typeset by Star’s Gemini 10X Printer—From Star Micronics, Inc, 200 Park Avenue, New York, 
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TYPING SPECIAL 
ATARI CHARACTERS 

Shown below are the Atari Special Characters as printed in Antic listings—and the keys you must type in older 
to get them. Boxes are drawn around the normal video characters here so you can see their positions more accurately, 
these boxes do not appear in the printed listings. 

Whenever the CTRL key (CONTROL on XL models) or SHIFT key is used, bold it down while you press the 
next keys. Whenever the ESC key is used, press and release it before typing the next keys. 

Him on inverse video by pressing the Atari logo key Jfs. once. Turn it off by pressing a second time. (XL 
models use the Reverse Video Mode Key C2 instead.) 

Sometimes it’s not easy to tell apart the following characters, shown here in both normal and inverse video. 
Be especially careful when you type any of these: 

* * CTRL F / & / 

V. * CTRL G 'si' SHIFT + 

- “ CTRL N - ■ SHIFT- 

- — CTRL R - H - 

+ :: ctrls * a + 



INVERSE VIDEO 

FOR 

TYPE 


FOR 

THlf 

T n 

A CTRL 


J a 

ACTRL Y 

D 

A CTRL 

A 

D 

A CTRL Z 

H 

A CTRL 

B 

□ 

ESC 

a 

A CTRL 

C 


SHIFT 

a 

A CTRL 

D 


DELETE 

a 

A CTRL 

E 

□ 

ESC 

a 

A CTRL 

F 


SHIFT 

a 

A CTRL 

G ' 


INSERT 

H 

A CTRL 

H 

□ 

ESC 

E 

A CTRL 

I 


CTRL 

□ 

A CTRL 

J 


TAB 

E 

ACTRL 

K 

B 

ESC 

U 

A CTRL 

L 


SHIFT • 

H 

ACTRL 

M 


TAB 

B 

ACTRL 

N 

□ 

ACTRL . 

a 

ACTRL 

0 

□ 

ACTRL ; 

H 

ACTRL 

P 

a 

ASHI FT = 

D 

ACTRL 

Q 

a 

ESC CTRL 2 

B 

ACTRL 

R 

□ 

ESC 

□ 

ACTRL 

S 


CTRL 

□ 

ACTRL 

T 


DELETE 

H 

ACTRL 

U 

□ 

ESC 

G* 

ACTRL 

V 


CTRL 

B 

ACTRL 

w 


INSERT 

B 

ACTRL 

X 





NORMAL VIDEO 

FOR 

TYPE 


FOR TYPE 

THIS 

THIS 


THIS THIS 

IS 

CTRL 


11 CTRL T 

S 

CTRL 

A 

1 CTRL U 

□ 

CTRL 

B 

E CTRL V 

E 

CTRL 

C 

@ CTRL W 

m 

CTRL 

D 

e CTRL X 

a 

CTRL 

E 

K CTRL Y 

0 

CTRL 

F 

•ffl CTRL Z 

s 

CTRL 

G 

E ESC ESC 

H 

CTRL 

H 

m ESC CTRL - 

pig 

CTRL 

I 

ffl ESC CTRL = 

B 

CTRL 

J 

m ESC CTRL + 

a 

CTRL 

K 

S ESC CTRL * 

E 

CTRL 

L 

ffl CTRL . 

H 

CTRL 

M 

1 CTRL ; 

y 

CTRL 

N 

1 SHIFT = 

63 

CTRL 

0 

H ESC 

IS 

CTRL 

P 

SHIFT 

s 

CTRL 

Q 

CLEAR 

e 

CTRL 

R 

ffl ESC DELETE 

s 

CTRL 

S 

• ® ESC TAB 
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HOW TO USE TYPO II 


O Typc in TYPO II and SAVE a copy to disk or cassette. 

Type GOTO 32000 and follow TYPO II onscreen instructions. If the resulting two-letter line codes are not ex¬ 
actly the same as those in the magazine, you mistyped something in that line. 

To call back any line previously typed, type an asterisk [*] followed (without in-between spaces) by the line number, 
then press [RETURN], When the complete line appears at the top of the screen, press [RETURN] again. This is also 
the way you use TYPO II to proofread itself. 

To LIST your program, press [BREAK] and type LIST. To return to TYPO II, type GOTO 32000. 

To remove TYPO II from your program, type LIST “D:FILENAME”,0,31999 [RETURN] (Cassette owners LIST “C:). 
Type NEW, then ENTER “D:FILENAME” [RETURN] (Cassette—ENTER “C:). Your program is now in memory without 
TYPO II and you can SAVE or LIST it to disk or cassette. 

Owners of the BASIC XL cartridge from O.S.S. type SET 5,0 and SET 12,0 before using TYPO II. 



/ ERROR FILE 


BUS OVERLINES 



RDE (READ DATA ENABLE) 
PS (DA TA STROBE) 

DRST (DEVICE RESET) 


o 


FIRST LESSON IN 
ASSEMBLY 



DRUM SYNTH 


should be the Fuji (inverse) 


KOOKY’S QUEST 



AOiNEXT S 


MISSING 

INFOBITS 



ADVENT X-5 


isEJ. 


ADVENTURE 

ISLAND 


































































































more power and speed from BASIC 
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o 


P=PEEKC134) +256»PE 


M FOR DEMONSTRAT 


L.=PEEK C568)*256*PE 


B SZK=INT CSIZE/256) 



now you can save and edit your Info Bits files 

SON OF INFO BITS 
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LISTING 2 



LAZY LOADER 


LISTING 1 
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enhanced dot-by-dot picture dissolves 

FADER II™. 


LISTING 1 
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End Program Typing Agony 
Forever! 

Antic Magazine+Disk Subscription 












































rapid maze game in ACTION! 

AMAZING 


LISTING 1 

; AMAZING 



GRACTL=SD81D,PMBA5E=SD487, 
PRIORITY=S26F,H0,Y0,COUNT= tOJ, 

PCLRM=711,COLR0=708,LOUD=[0], 
COLRl=709,COLR2=7±0,COLR4=7jL2, 
FATE=53770,CURSH=752, 
TKTROM=656,TKTCOL =657,LUL = I13 , 
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| communications | 

automatic log-on program 

TSCOPE AUTODIALER 


LISTING 1 
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me great pleasure to announce that 
Spy Vs. Spy is one of the most 
original and clever games for Atari 
computers yet. 

The Black and White secret agents, 
created by Cuban cartoonist Antonio 
Prohias, have been one of the most 
popular features in Mad Magazine 
since I960. The game, with an ex¬ 
cellent Atari adaptation by ace pro¬ 
grammer Jim Nangano, not only re¬ 
challenging and great fun to play. 

As the White spy, you race the clock 
and your opponent Black (controll¬ 
ed by either another player or the 
computer) to find 5 items hidden 



within an embassy. Once you acquire 
the briefcase, secret plans, key, 
passport and money, you must find 
your way through a maze of rooms 
to the exit leading to the airport. 

But that’s not all! During play, you 
and your opponent leave traps for 
each other—bombs, electrified water, 
guns with strings attached to the trig¬ 
ger and so forth. Setting off one of 
these booby-traps puts you out of 
commission for several valuable 
seconds, giving your opponent the 

Of course, as a well-armed spy, you 
have an arsenal of remedies at your 
disposal. So the umbrella neutralizes 
the electrified water, the scissors saves 
you from the gun with the string, etc. 

One of the most unique features of 
Spy vs. Spy is a technique First Star 
calls Simulvision. This splits the 
screen in half, so that the activities of 


GHOSTBUSTERS™ 

Activision 

2350 Bayshore Frontage Rd. 
Mountain View, CA 94043 
(415) 960-0410 
S29.95-48K disk 
Reviewed by Harvey Bernstein 
The marriage between hit movies and 
computer software has been a rocky 
one in the past. Games based on the 

dally or artistically successful. That’s 
usually because the game is produced 
as a rush-job to capitalize on the 



Ghostbusters from Activision, is 
the first adaptation to capture both the 
feel and the theme of the movie on 
which it is based. For those one or 
two Antic readers who haven’t seen 
the movie, I’ll explain. 

Supernatural phenomena (referred 
to in the game as PK levels) in YOUR 
town are on the rise and ghosts are 
everywhere. As the owner of the local 
Ghostbuster franchise, it is up to you 
to sweep the streets for mobile ghosts 
(Roamers), clean all haunted buildings 
of their inhabitants (Slimers), and 
finally face down the dreaded Marsh¬ 
mallow Monstrosity at the Temple of 
Zuul. Succeed, and fame and fortune 
are yours. Fail, and bankruptcy awaits. 

Of course, no ghostbusters worth 
their salt can go into business without 
the proper equipment, and you have 
the option to buy Image Intensifiers, 
PK Energy Detectors, Ghost Traps, 


As a new franchisee, the bank sup¬ 
plies you with 110,000 to start. But 
as you progress and earn more money, 
you can buy more sophisticated 
equipment. You can win at Ghost¬ 
busters by finishing the game with 
more money than you started. But 
sneaking two men into the Temple of 
Zuul will earn you a substantial bonus. 

This is Activision’s first attempt at 
a role-playing game, and while the 
game is enjoyable, there is a flaw in 
the design. At the end of a game, if 
you are successful, you are given an 
account number to correspond to 
your name and winnings. It is up to 
you to make a record of this number, 
and enter it again next time you want 
to play. Any deviation in the number 
or in spelling your character’s name, 
and you must start over from the be¬ 
ginning. It should have been a simple 
matter to put in a save-game routine 
to simplify matters. 

the adaptation of Ray Parker Jr.’s hit 
is well done, it plays throughout the 
game, over and over again. Since a 
typical game may last 15-20 minutes, 
a way to toggle the music off would 
be more than appreciated. As it is, I’ve 
taken to playing Ghostbusters with 
the monitor sound turned all the way 

But these are just minor com¬ 
plaints. Ghostbusters is most en¬ 
joyable to play, and I hope it’s a sign 
of what Atari owners can expect from 
Activision in the future. 

spy vs. spy— i 

First Star Software 
22 E. 41 Street 
New York, NY 10017 
, (212) 532-4666 
$29.95, 48K—disk 

Reviewed by Harvey Bernstein 
Too many produci 
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White can be seen in the top half, and 
Black in the bottom, allowing each 
player to see what the other is up to. 
When a player enters a room already 
occupied, the action shifts to one half 
of the screen for a winner-take-all 

I cannot recommend this game 
highly enough. The graphics and 
animation exploit all the possibilities 
of the Atari. And with several levels 
of play, Spy vs. Spy should provide 
loads of fun for both novices and ex¬ 
perienced gamesters. 

MAC/65 TOOLKITS 

Optimized Systems Software, Inc. 
1221B Kentwood Ave. 

San Jose, CA 95129 
(408) 446-3099 
*39.95, 16K—disk, 
requires MAC/65 Assembler 
Reviewed by Andy Barton 
The MAC/65 Toolkit is an impressive 
collection of some 67 macros 
(assembly language subroutines) for 
use with the MAC/65 Assembler 
Editor. These macros greatly en- 
chance the speed and ease of 
assembly language programming for 
both the novice and the experienced 
programmer. 

The Toolkit’s macro calls mimic 
many BASIC and assembly language 
commands. This makes an assembly 
language program almost as easy as 
a BASIC program to write and debug. 

The macros are grouped into three 
libraries (files). The first library is a 
collection of utility routines for 
graphics, math, I/O and program 
control. 

The second library offers 11 macros 
for setting up single line resolution 
Player/Missile graphics, moving the 
players and missiles with a vertical 

collisions. 

The third library offers a VBI 
routine for vertical, horizontal, and 
diagonal fine scrolling over a large 


screen display using the joystick. 

The Tbolkit allows assembly lan¬ 
guage beginners to focus on overall 
programming without having to 
develop complicated routines. An 
elementary understanding (or handy 
reference took) of assembly language 
is necessary for using this kit. It is also 
desirable to have a moderate famili¬ 
arity with Atari’s P/M graphics. The 
user’s manual is clear and concise, but 
it’s not as helpful for newcomers as 
I would have liked. 

The P/M graphics library needs a 
macro for joystick input. Writing one 
might be a good first project for the 
user. The joystick routine from the 
scroll library, while not directly 
transferable, is a good starting point. 

The libraries use fairly large blocks 
of memory. The utility library itself 
occupies slightly over six pages (about 
1 1/2K). The P/M graphics library oc¬ 
cupies a little less then two pages and 
the scroll library just over one page 
of memory. If memory space be¬ 
comes a problem, you can, with a bit 
of effort, go through the specific 
libraries deleting any unused macro 
before final assembly. 

U. S. ADVENTURE* 

First Star Software 
18 E. 4lst Street 
New York, NY 10017 
(212) 532-4666 
*29.95—48K disk 
Reviewed by Anita Malnig 
This learning game might have some 
trouble competing with the latest 
Infocom adventure. However, U. S. 
Adventure—by Antic contributing 
editor Jerry White—could work very 
well in a history class, or be enjoyed 
by a youthful history buff. You’ve got 
to know your facts to succeed. 

First you’ve got to know the order 
in which each state entered the union. 
There’s a help key to give you clues, 
but each clue takes away points. You 
must move from state 1 to state 2, etc., 


by using directional signals which ap¬ 
pear on the screen in the form of a 
compass. 

After you’ve correctly guessed the 
state, you choose your next move 
from an Options Menu. From this 
menu you can choose Time Travel, 
'lake Event, Review Map (here’s where 
you get clues to the order of states), 
and several other less-used options. 

Take Event and Time Havel test 
your knowledge of American history 
some more. You choose Tike Event 
only after you have correctly chosen 
the next state’s entrance. You’re given 
several historical events and must 
weed out ones that may be bogus. 

drastically alter your points. 

Then you move to Time Travel to 
guess the year that the particular event 
took place. Time Travel offers nice 
computer sound and graphics as you 
appear to be looking through a long 
colorful tunnel. Years, 1776, 1821, 
etc., pass by and you control when to 
stop, advance, or go backward. You’ve 
got to correctly guess the date of an 
event with as little time travel as pos¬ 
sible. (I hadn’t read the instructions 
all the way through and got very in¬ 
trigued with making those years go 
backward and forward through this 
tunnel ranging in hues from yellows 
to purples to blues. Well, I paid for the 
fun with my score!) 

This learning game is full of in¬ 
teresting facts and proves to be a good 
history lesson. However, the instruc¬ 
tions are not easy to follow and there 
are a lot of them. Getting from state 
to state seemed more convoluted than 
it had to be. I also found a spelling er¬ 
ror: Massachesettes. That’s really 
unacceptable in any piece of software, 
and especially in a learning game. 

However, none of this is enough to 
turn thumbs down on the whole pro¬ 
gram. Young history buffs will enjoy 
U. S. Adventure and the game could 
certainly add a spark to any classroom 
history lesson. 
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50 MISSION CRUSH 

Strategic Simulations, Inc. 

883 Stierlin Road, Building A-2Q0 
Mountain View, CA 94043 
(415) 946-1200 
40K—disk, requires BASIC 
*39.95 

Reviewed by Karl Wiegers 
50 Mission Crush puts you in the 
pilot’s seat of a B-17 heavy bomber in 
World War II. Your goal is to survive 
50 missions from an Air Force base in 
England against 23 targets in Nazi- 
occupied Europe. 

Your opposition includes enemy 
fighters and flak guns, weather, your 
own inexperience, and the random 
number generator. This role-playing 
game lets you share the feelings of a 
real pilot—relief when a “milk run” 
target is selected by the computer, 
dismay when yet another fighter 
shoots holes in your damaged 
bomber, frustration when the target 
is protected by clouds, anxiety as you 
pray your fuel will last until you return 
to England. 

You control the movement of the 
bomber as well as functions such as 
dropping bombs, changing altitude, 
and fighting fires. You direct the fire 
of your machine guns when fighters 
appear. And you watch helplessly as 
puffs of flak appear around the plane 
The crew members become more 
effective at their jobs as they gain 
experience. Games and crews can be 
stored on disk for continuation at 
another time. 

This is not a visually exciting game. 
The few animation sequences used 
are very simple. The game moves 
slowly in spots, possibly because it is 
written in BASIC. Combat sound 
effects are good, but more sound 
features would add to the game. The 
game is easy to learn and play. A 
typical mission takes 5 to 10 minutes 

The strength of 50 Mission Crush 
lies in its detailed simulation of com¬ 


bat results. Damage accrues gradually 
and realistically. Consumption of fuel 
and ammunition require constant 
decision-making. I took more damage 
from flak than from enemy fighters, 
in contrast to the historical reality. 

Unfortunately, there is not much of 
a learning curve with 50 Mission 
Crush. Random events play a larger 
role in your fate than do skill and 
practice. This is a good operational- 
level war game, but don’t expect a lot 
of exciting air combat action. 

BEYOND CASTLEhb 
WOLFENSTEIN 

Muse Software 
347 N. Charles Street 
Baltimore, MD 21201 
(301) 659-7212 
*34.95, 32K—disk 
Reviewed by Harvey Bernstein 
When Muse Software introduced 
Castle Wolfensteln for the Apple in 
1981, it quickly shot to the top of the 
charts and remained there as one of 
the most popular games for any 
microcomputer. The Atari translation 
was remarkably faithful to the Apple, 
right down to the lousy sound and 
black-white-green-purple graphics. 

Now we have the sequel, Beyond 
Castle Wolfenstein, and while there 
have been some minor improve¬ 
ments, the game play doesn’t provide 
nearly as much depth as the docu¬ 
mentation suggests. 

The scenario in the follow-up is dif¬ 
ferent, yet similar enough to the 
original to allow the same spare 
graphics. As an allied intelligence 
agent, you must penetrate Der 
FUhrer’s bunker, a 3-level maze of 
rooms. Hidden in a closet on the first 
level is a time bomb, which you must 
find and then set outside Hitler’s 
office, two levels below, after which 
you must retrace your steps out before 
the whole place goes up. 

As in the original, each room is 


swarming with unfriendly guards. 
You have no uniform to allow you ac¬ 
cess, but you do have numbered 
passes. When you enter a room, the 
guard demands to see your pass. If 
you show the wrong one, you will 
probably be arrested, but you do have 
money to bribe the guards. 

Once you find the correct pass for 
a level, it works with every guard on 
that level, so the game becomes a lot 
easier. The chests of the previous 
game have been replaced by closets, 
some of which are locked, requiring 
the talents of a safecracker. 

There are some improvements over 
the original, most notably the speech 

nthesis used for the guards. With a 


The same promises more 
than it delivers 
in stratesy. 


little practice, you can recognize their 
grunts as actual German words. Also, 
if you accidently walk into a wall, you 
don’t get the filling-rattling routine 
that accomanied Castle Wolfenstein. 

Now for the bad news. The game 
promises more than it delivers in 
strategy. For example, while I found 
keys in several closets, after playing 3 
games in progressively difficult levels, 
I found nothing to use them on. Also, 
there is a toolkit which the documen¬ 
tation says can be used to disable the 
alarm system. Not only do I still not 
know how to disable the alarm, but 
I’ve yet to figure out why I would 

Once you know which passes to 
use, you can breeze through the game 
with only mapping needed. It’s this 
sameness and ease that keeps me from 
going back to play Beyond Castle 
Wolfenstein again and again. Not to 
mention that it takes so long to load 
that it recalls fond memories of my 
old 410 recorder. Q 








AND NOW ASTRA HAS THREE 
MODELS FOR YOUR ATARI 

ASTRA 1620 

Our original single or double density dual disc drive. 
Two drives, for the price of one. 


ASTRA 2001 

All of the features 
of the 1620, but 
with improved 
circuitry, rotary 
doors, and direct 
drive motors. 

(360 KBYTES) 


Double sided, single or double density, 
dual disk drive. 

(720 KBYTES) 

ALL DRIVES FURNISHED WITH 
SMARTDOS OR MYDOS * 

*DOUBLE SIDED DRIVES 

FOR NEAREST DEALER OR DISTRIBUTOR 
CALL (714) 549-2141 

*flSTRA SYST6MS 

2500 South Fairview • unit L • Santa Ana, Ca. 92704 


(360 KBYTES) 


























































service center 



At** 


► welcomes program 
submissions from readers. Just send 
us your prosram and accompanyins 
article, we'll pay you if we publish 


We prefer to see your listing and 
text on both paper and disk. 






































HAPPY COMPUTING .50 

INDUS.37 

LOTSA BYTES. 9 

MICROBITS . 27,92 

MICROPROSE. 12 

NEW HORIZONS . 41 

OPTIMIZED SYSTEMS SOFTWARE. 91 

ROYAL SOFTWARE. 4 

SENECOM. 54 

SOFTWARE DISCOUNTERS OF AMERICA 36,89 

STRATEGIC SIMULATIONS. 18 

SUBLOGIC . 2 

TINY TEK. 85 


advertisers. ANTIC does not guarantee accuracy or 
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QI What’s 69% Faster Than a Commodore 64 ? 
What’s 38% Faster Than an IBM* PC? 
What’s 68% Faster Than an IBM PCjr ? 
What’s 54% Faster Than Applesoft ? 


A: 


basic xl 



The answer is BASIC XL. 

Don’t take our word for it! Try the benchmark test in January ’85 issue 
of Compute!* magazine, on any of these computers with their Basic’s. 
Time it yourself.... Then try it on an Atari* computer with BASIC XL. 

and the Price is NOW ONLY. $79.00 

*Just ask us for complete details, as well as other benchmark results. 



Optimized Systems Software, Inc. 

1221B Kentwood Avenue, San Jose, California 95129 (408)446-3099 










SOFTWARE ON CARTRIDGE 
FEATURES: 

□ SupportsXMODEM Protocol ONLY 

□ ASCII/ATASCII Translation $149 95 

□ Upload / Download of Text and Programs 



MIcrdIMSI 

ESfiSffltiO PlffiEftlP DEftiPfeSi 


I Works with Atari,400, 800, 
600XL and 800XL 
I Replaces Atari 850 Interface 
Module 

I Compatible with all software 
15-foot cable with Centronics 
plug (compatible with Epson, 
NEC, Prowriter, etc.) 

I Connects to serial bus on 
computer 
! 2 Year Warranty 


figp-f3@®C 



Auto Answer/Auto Dial 
I Direct Connect to Phone Line 
No Atari 850“lnterface 
Module Needed 
I Includes AC Adapter/ 

Power Supply 

i Free CompuServe DemoPak™ 

1 Year Warranty 
l Connects to Joystick Port 
i Works on ALL Atari Computers 


□ LoadSa65Column Screen Driver 


mtcftowro km 

225 Third Avenue, SW • Albany, 
ORDERS :1 -800-624-7532 
CUSTOMER SERVICE :1 -503-9£ 




















ss anyone selling releases from 
of support them and do let us know. 

Thank you! 


Our goal is to preserve classic video game magazines so that 
they are not lost permanently. 


People interested in helping out in any capacity, 
please visit us at www.retromags.com 


No profit is made from these scans, nor do we offer anything 
available from the publishers themselves. 



